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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Patron: His Majesty Tue Kina. 
Conductor: Sirk FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


(Season 1919—1920.) 


There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 
STRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should repared to pass 
an examination in SIGHT-READING. Address, The Socseeary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 7. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 





Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THe Duke or Connaucut, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


MICHAELMAS TERM _ begins Monday, September 22. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, Thursday, September 18. 
SCHOLARSHIPS for Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, Violoncello, 
Composition, and Organ will be offered for Competition in September. 
Particulars as to date of Entry, &c., will be forwarded on application, 
A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 7 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 
Telegrams —“‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—" 1160, Western.” 
London.” 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director: Proressor HuGu P. Atien, M.A., Mus. Doc. 

Honorary Secretary: Grorce A. MACMILLAN, Esq., D. Litt. 


The CHRISTMAS TERM commences on Monday, September 22nd. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, Thursday, September 18th. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
Registrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 


CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 

PRINCIPAL ee ee LANDON RONALD. 
AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, Serremper 22ND. 
DRAMATIC STUDENTS’ PERFORMANCE of ‘As you Lixe 

it,” in the Autumn Term. Production under the direction of 

Mr. Lan Fornas- ROBERTSON. 

PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 175. 6d. and 
£10 10s, per term, comprising Fe me and secondary Subjects, 
Harmony, Sight-Singing, and / or Orchestra. 

Weekly Orchestral Practices. 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools 
Examinations (open to general public), free on application. 

Tel. : Cent. 4459. 





H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c. 
may be had on application. 
H, A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 





Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 





ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majesty QugEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir Toomas Bagecuam, Bart, 
Principal: Dr. ApotpH Bropsky. 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 

The Pros 


and ae 


tus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
‘orms, on a’ a 
lass—Miss M, ARIE BreMa. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
January, July, and October; First Mus. B., March and September ; 
Mus. B. and Mus. D., September only. 

For particulars, a ply ecretary of Examinations, University Offices, 
Durham. Copies oF former Examination Papers, 1s. 64. per set. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 








Visitor .. ee ee 
Director ee ee 


Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
GRanviL_te Bantock, M.A, 


SESSION 1918-1919. 


The Session consists of acre TERM (September 23 to 
December 21) ; INTER (January 20 to April 5); 
SUMMER TERM (April 7 to ae 28). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 


Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 

Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
(FACULTY OF MUSIC.) 

The Prospectus, containing information as to the Courses of Study for 
the Mus B. and Mus. D. Degrees, will be forwarded on application to 
the Registrar. Under the regulations, graduates of other approved 
Universities who fulfil the requirements of the syllabus may qualify for 
the Degree of Mus. D. 

The Hargreaves Scholarship, of the value of £30 
tenable for two years, is awarded on the results of the 
Examination. 

The Session commences on October 8. 





r annum, and 
first Mus. B. 





INGERS with Goop VoICcEs are invited to join 
THE PHILHARMONIC CHOIR. 


(Hon. Conductor: CHARLEs Kennepy Scort.) 

Among the works immediately to be undertaken are the following :— 
BACH: Dovsite Morer. ‘ Sinc vE To THE Lorp.” 
BEETHOVEN: Ninxtu Sympenony., 

DELIUS: ‘“ Tug SonGc or tHe Hicu Hittis” (Vew). 
BALFOUR GARDINER: “ News From Wuypan.” 
GRAINGER: Part-Sonc. ‘ Morninc Sone In THE JUNGLE 
AND “FATHER AND DAUGHTER.” 
HOLST: “ Tue Hymn or Jesus” (.Vew). 
For full particulars send stamped addressed envelope to the Secr-tary, 
Granville Humphreys, 145, Elms Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 4. 


ADVANCE IN PRICES. 





The ‘prices of certain of the Novello publications 
were again advanced on April 1, but the charges 


are still unaltered in the advertisement columns. 
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MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


FounpgeD 1892. 
Principal : Apert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 


All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Lessons. 

Full Orchestral Class, Intermediate and Elementary String Orchestras, 
Opera, Ensemble, Elocution, Choral, and Harmony, &c., Classes. 

Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, BLomrietp Crescent, Pappincton, W. 2. 
Founder : Mr. James Bares. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
Services, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BaTEs. 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 


MUSICIANS. 
Founded 1888. 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Paruament XXX. and XXXI, 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 











President: Tus Rr. Rev. Bisnor J. E C. WELLDON, D.D., 
EAN OF DURHAM. 


ASSOCIATE (A.1L.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE  (L.1.G.C.M.), 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December, 


Sept. 11th, 1919, 3.30 p.m.—Lecture, ‘‘ The Ethics of Criticism,” by 
Dr. Churchill Sibley. 
Chairman, J. Haworth Roberts, Esq., M.A. Cantab. 


COMPETITIONS, 1910. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best ANDANTE for the 
Orcan, and a SHort Antueom with Treble Solo. 


BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hyvmn-Tune, Doveta CuHant, 
and Kvris. 


Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. 
alendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
158, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.). 
INCORPORATED 189. 

8, Hottanp Parx Avenvug, Kensincton, W.-11. 
President: Tua Most Hon. Tua Marouis oF ANGL&sEY. 
Board of Examination: 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuitt Sistev, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 

Registrar: J. G. Coopgr, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O. 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
Rev. Nogt Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon, 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 








Metropolitan and tx a x Samard in all subjects, including 
the Diplomas of A.V.C V.C.M. F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ 
Professional Diploma in = | a of Teaching, April, July, and December. 


Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 

L cal Secretaries required for towns not represented. 

Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter- 
point ; and all other Subjects connected with the culture of Music. 
. SPECIAL CINEMA COURSES in Orchestral, Piano, and Organ- 

laying. 

All communications to be addressed to The Secretary, Registered 
Office. 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


T HE TECHNIQUER 


r all Instrume ists. Patented in Great Britatr 1 and U.S.A. 


—_——__ 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. :. 





Patron: His Grace Tue Duxes or Leeps. 


Boarp oF EXAMINATION, 
Dr. Horton Attison, Mus. D. Dublin ; Mus. B. Cantab. ; 
Dr. F. . Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Princi 
G. Aucustus Hous, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


F.R.A.M. 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in ht Violin, 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held in 
London and at the various Local Centres in the Saou in 
DECEMBER (last day of entry, November 15th). 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, on application to the Secretary. 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are awarded at the 
Examinations in accordance with the printed regulations. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in : Apel, J ar » daly. 
= December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in 

C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Folowsh 
iF L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES aoagte be formed in districts unrepresented, either 
in the United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. SCHOOL 
CENTRES may also be arranged. 

In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
trained in all musical subjects under the Professors at moderate 
fees. Lessons may commence from any date. For full information 


apply, 
A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
Telegrams: “‘ Supertonic, Reg. London.” Telephone: Central 3870, 


VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 

Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” “ Elocution: Its First ey a * Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies." Now Published : ocal Technique: 
How it feels to Sing.” 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. 10d. 

“The most complete guide to singing in English."—*‘ Lancelot,” in 
the Referee. 

**One of the sanest of sane expositions."—Musical Courier, N.Y. 

“Is a reliable expert in all branches."—Gentlewoman. 

‘A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.”— Zastern 
Morning News. 

“* Do not hesitate to commend."—Glasgow Herald. 

** His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate : what he has 
to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers."—Aderdeen Free Press. 

“ Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 

‘Is an acknowledged authority. . . ."—Western Morning News. 

‘*T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare.”—“‘ Counterpoint,” in the Vewcastle Journal. 

Address: “‘Hgeratp” Buitpincs, Harrocate. 


THE CITY TEMPLE CHORAL SOCIETY. 
President: Ratru Dunstan, Esq., Mus. D. Cantab., 
Conductor: Mr. ALLAN Brown, F.R.C.O. (Season 1919-1920.) 
An Oratorio will be rendered on the SECOND Saturday in each 
month, at 3 p.m., commencing October 11 with Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Elijah. 
Rehearsals, first and third Wednesdays, at 7.45, commencing September 3. 

There are Vacancies for all Voices, especially Tenors and Basses. 
Particulars of membership may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 


Mr. C. J. Le Beau, The City Temple, Plum Tree Court, E.C. 4. 


THE INCORPORATED 


LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


22, Princes St., Cavendish Square, W. 1 
Branches ; Hampstead Conservatoire, N.W. 3, and 


117, Seven Sisters Road, N. 7. 
Principal: T. H. YORK-TROTTER, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.). 














Rhythmic Method of Music Teaching. Special Classes for Teachers. 
Special Training in Music and Elocution. Private and Class Lessons 
in every subject by the best Teachers. 


ORCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC CLASSES WEEKLY. 


Frequent Students’ Concerts. Examinations in Music and Elocution, 
july and December. Spong Rhythmic Dancing. For Prospectus and 
txamination Syllabus apply to the CenTRAL ACADEMY, 22, PRINCES 
Street, Cavennisn Souarg, W. 1. 


*HE INCORPORATED LONDON ACADEM\ 


OF MUSIC, 22, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. Dr. 
Yorke Trorrer’s RHYTHMIC METHOD OF MUSIC TEACH 











Bavened by Mr. R. J. Pircuer, Mus. Bac. 
Corv Te tat. from HERBERT 4¥a- Es , Professor 
and Examiner of the Pianoforte, R.C. 
I much pleasure in recommending Mr. R. . Pit her's clever 
i The Techniquer I ider it a very helpful means of 
ret und ope g out the hands, thus making many passages, 
r espe hord playing, feel far more comfortable and 
he formerly. It isa splendid thing for warming 
ha in t 1, damp climate of ours, and I consider that ten 
' t before dz practice saves much time formerly lost in 
for “ Heexeert Fever.” 
Send for particulars and testimonials, ‘‘ Hand Development,” 7d. 
The Secretar 3, Orchard Street, W. 1. 





ING. Holiday Course for Teachers, September g to 13. 








CA 


Cli 
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MR. WATKIN MILLS 


Has returned to England, and will be available for 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS DURING 
THE COMING SEASON. 

It is also his intention to give a series of 
RECITALS 


with the assistance of 


MISS ELSIE G. CANTELL 


(Mrs. Watkin Mitts) 
SOPRANO AND ACCOMPANIST. 


Address all communications to the Lionel Powell Musical Agency, 
44, Regent Street, London, W. 1. 


BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 


(NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL) 


Orrices: 19, Berners Street, Lonvon, W. 1. 





For the Fostering and Encouragement of British 
Music at Home and Abroad. 


’atron: THE RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 
President: THE LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Hon. Secretaries for Foreign Correspondence : 
MR. E. J. DENT. MR. FRANCIS TOYE. 
Director: DR, A. EAGLEFIELD HULL. 


CAN YOU HELP 
By ARRANGING Home Mus'c Circies —By Conceris or 
Lectures ?—By Ostaintnc New Memspers?—By Hevpinc 
To Founp a Brancu tn your Town or District ?—By 
AsstsTING aT CentRES(LONDoN, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, 
LiveRPoo., GLAsGow, ETC.) wiTH Liprarigs & CATALOGUES ? 


A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Acting-Secretary, 19, BERNERS St., W. 1. 





How to play difficult 


music with ease... . 


Pianists who wish to play the music which affords the 
greatest enjoyment and relaxation—the compositions 
of the world’s greatest musicians—and who are averse 
to the drudgery and wearisome keyboard practising in 
order to obtain the necessary technical proficiency, 
will find the “Brain to Keyboard” method of the 
greatest possible help. 


Practice on this system, much of it away from the 
keyboard, is never wearisome, and after some weeks 
of it, spending quite a short time every day, a degree 
of technical proficiency is obtained which would be 
otherwise impossible, even after years of keyboard 
practising for several hours daily. 

Sir Freperick BrinvGce, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my 
System, the advantages of which, he stated, he could — endorse 


from his own personal experience. More than 10,000 successful students 
add their testimony. 


“From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith's System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


My illustrated book, ‘‘ Light on Pianoforte Playing,” 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
rinciples and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
hen applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
average or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of 
charge, and post free. 





M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomssuRY SQuaRE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 

SINGING; £50 Piano Scholershipe, 

Souvenir Cup, Cash os and Medals. ir. 


Clifton Cooke's OPt#RA COMPETITIO November 1 and 8 








Prospectus, Secretary, 25M, Guilford Street, W.C. 1. 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
BERNARD WESTON (BARITONE). 


Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 
14, College Road, Kensal Rise, N.W. 10. 


MR. ARTHUR KELLET 


TENOR 
(St. Paul's Cathedral). 
(Late Captain Oxf. and Bucks Light Infantry). Now demobilised and 
open for engagements for 
ORATORIO, BALLADS, RECITALS, Erc. 


Address, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1; 
or St. Paul's Cathedral. 


MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 


> (TENOR). 
Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


MR. AMBROSE COVIELLO 


Associate and Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is now 

demobilised, and arranging times for Private Tuition in Pianoforte 

Playing and Teaching, at his ne Sees Hall Studios, Wigmore 
Street, W. 1. 


MUS. BAC. DEGREE. 


CompLete PostaL PREPARATION. 


Latest Successes: 3 First Mus. Bac. 
4 Final Mus. Bac. 2 Final Mus. Doc. 


THESE STUDENTS PASSED AT FIRST ATTEMPT. 
Dr. N. SPRANKLING, Mus. Doc. (Lond.), 
48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. 
SUCCHISES 04. 00s acc G2 


MATRIC. JULY, 8989... «0° «2 8 


A. MCALISTER, B.A., 209, Castle Boulevard, Nottingham. 




















MusicaL ReviseR TO Messrs. NoveLLo FOR THIRTY-Four YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W.2. 
«*, The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, 
along with those of the following composers to whom reference is Pendly 


permitted :—Sir Freperick BripGs, C.V.0.; Sir Epwarp EL car, 
O.M. ; Prof. H. Watrorp Davigs, Mus. Doc. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 





at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, wy Durham Universities, 


R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, 
“Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the College of Music) to the 
aumber of eight hundred and eighty. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. armony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition ty Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. _ Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


GPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
(x.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. ; : 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-19 136 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-19 -- 33 ” 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
c/o Forsytx Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


R. CROSSLEY.—SINGING, PIANO, COM- 
POSITION. Special coach for Degrees, &c. Lessons at 
Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester; also by Correspondence. 
Terms, &c. Radcliffe, Manchester. 
ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.- 
(formerly Mangelsdorff), of the British Expeditionary Force, 
France. Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte, Cole Bank School of 
Music, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


M ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS in MUSIC (et private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven Sean, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.-11 








” ” 
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D® CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., 

IN CORRESPONDENCE 
us. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
-C.O., &c. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. ‘Phone, Burgh 


F.R.C.O. | SPECIALIST 
teen} 369 Successes in M 
A. 


Heath, 346. 





R. HARRIS REVISES and PREPARES MSS. 
FOR PUBLICATION. Accompaniments to Songs written 


and Works Scored for Orchestra. Address as above. 


M ANCHESTER CATHEDRAL.—There is a 

VACANCY for an ALTO LAY CLERK. Salary, £140, with 

pension. Applications should be sent, not later than September rs, to 
he Rev. The Sub-Dean, The Cathedral, Manchester. 

T. ANDREW’S, WELLS STREET, W.—MALE 

ALTO WANTED, to commence duties in September, First. 

class reader absolutely essential. Stipend, £30. Apply, by letter, to 

Dr. M. P. Conway, St. Andrew's Vestry. 





ENGAGEM ENTS ACCEPTED AND POSTAL 
LESSONS given by Mr. C. T. HEAVISIDE, Soto Pianist, 


Cellist, &c., 27, Torwood Street Torquay. 





MADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor of 
Private Pupils received at the 


Singing, R. A. Music, 
u 


Wigmore Hall dios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.-1. 





D® F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 


Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 
Address, 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.-3 





R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
ae - Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by RPOINT. 158, Holland 


‘ost, in HARMONY and COUN 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W.-r1, 


DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
CouNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
Dovsie CouNTERPOINT AND CANON, 55. net 
Fucus. 1s. 6d. net. 
ELements oF Music. as. 6d. net. 
Dave_orpMeNntT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. as. net, 
Pronouncinc VOCABULARY OF Musica Terms. 6d. net, 
Dicrronary oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MarTerrar oF Matopy. 3d. net. 
ImPpRovISATION. 15. 6d. net. 
The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) or £1 5s. 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

** Form and Teaching," &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd. West Kensington. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five aoa experience in Private 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
oat R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.-1. 


HE SOUTH-WESTERN COLLEGE OF 

MUSIC, 2098, High Road, Balham, London, S.W. 17. Principal: 
ALLAN Brown, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., L.Mus. T.C.L. 
L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. SEPT. EXAMINATIONS for Pianoforte, 
Singing, Violin, Pianoforte Accompaniment, Organ, &c. SINGLE 
LESSONS by SPECIALISTS. Correspondence Lessons also given. 
MANY RECENT SUCCESSES. Address, The Secretary. 


ISS MARGARET YOUNG, L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 
(Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C. L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher). 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching. 
Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, 
Musical Terms (English first), Novello, 4d. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich. 


R.A.M. and A.R.C.M.—TEACHING SINGING 
Exams. Special Correspondence Course and personal tuition. 
Complete preparation. Pupil writes: ‘“‘ Your Course is excellent, and 
my singing work has greatly improved, thanks to your tuition.—A.F.” 
r. Ww Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing), 
22, Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham. 
*ALISBURY CATHEDRAL CHORISTERS’ 
» SCHOOL.—There will be VACANCIES for CHORISTERS 
(Fees, £15 per annum) for next Term. Also VACANCIES for 
PROBATIONERS (Fees £35 per annum). Probationers become 
Choristers as vacancies occur, when the Fees are £15 per annum Good 
education preparatory for the Public Schools, EXHIBITIONS are 
AWARDED on leaving the School. Excellent playing fields. Very 
good School Library. Trial of Voices, Tuesday, September 16, 1919 
For prospectus and full particulars, apply, Rev. A. G. Robertson, 
57, The Close, Salisbury. 


KING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Royal 
Navy. CHOIR SCHOOL fur King’s College Chapel. 

Inclusive fees, 70 guineas, reduced to £20 for CHORISTERS who 
follow the regular curriculum. 

A TRIAL OF VOICES to fill vacancies in the Choir School will be 
held on Tuesday, October 7. 

Candidates must have a good ear and good voice, and should be 
between g and 12 years of age. 

For particulars apply to The Dean. 

Names to be sent in not later than September 29. 


























OLO BOY WANTED, for London Presbyterian 
- Cherch. Light duties; good salary; many privileges. Apply, 
with photo, “Clef,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 





ANTED.—ALTOS ; Communicants. Croydon 
district. Full Choral Services. Salary by arrangement. Apply, 
“R. H.,” c/o Novello & Co,, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. ‘ 


ARMAGH CATHEDRAL.-TENOR WANTED. 

Salary, £100. Candidates under 30 years of age. Applications 
and testimonials (copies) to be sent without delay to the Chapter Clerk, 
Cathedral Close, Armagh. 


ENOR SOLOIST REQUIRED, for Essex 

Church (Unitarian), The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, W. £20. 

Must read well. Surpliced Choir ; interesting Services. Apply, Alfred 
R. Stock, F.R.C.O., 21, Sutherland Place, Bayswater, W. 2. 


IPON CATHEDRAL.—There is a VACANCY 
fora TENOR LAY CLERK. Candidates must be Communicant 
members of the Church of England. Salary, £100 per annum. Appli- 
cations, with recent testimonials, should be sent to The Precentor, before 
September 15. 


RGANIST WANTED, for the Acton Congre- 

gational Church (not Choirmaster). The duties are two Services 

on Sundays, one week-night practice, and occasional Special Services, 

Salary, £50 per annum. Applications, with testimonials and experience, 

to be sent in not later than September 10, to Rev. R. G. Davies, 
51, lwyford Avenue, Acton, W. 3. 


RGANIST anp CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 

for Highgate Presbyterian Church. Salary, £70. Apply by 

letter, with copies of two testimonials, to D. W. Macdonald, ‘‘ Highcroft,” 
Shepherd's Hill, Highgate, N. 6. 


ANTED.— An ORGANIST AND CHOIR- 
MASTER, for St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Ealing, W. 
Good musical Service. Address, ‘“‘ M. C.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 

















Assistant WANTED. St. Andrew’s, Whitehall Park, Highgate. 
Good 3-Manval organ. H. C. R. Galer, 7, Gainsborough Road, N, 12. 








SSISTANT-ORGANIST, for North London 
Church. Services in return for Lessons and Practice. Apply, 
Organist, 26, Friern Barnet Road, New Southgate, N. 11. 


RGANIST (experienced) can DEPUTISE after 
Sept. 14, or can take Choir Practices. West London preferred. 
W. L. Outwin, 15, Hartswood Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 12. 


JROFESSIONAL VIOLINIST (Soloist).— Young 
Lady would join first-class concert party for TOUR. Expenses 
only. Distinguished references and Press notices. Audition, London, 
Sept.-Oct. Please state full particulars, length of tour, other artists, Xc. 
Reply, “‘ Violinist,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 


ONDUCTOR.—A Small Choral Society in a S.W. 

Suburb, about 18 miles from London, is about to recommence its 
work, and is requiring the services of a Conductor by September 15. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to “ E. J. B.," co 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 


] OYAL MARINES BAND (Portsmouth Division). 

VACANCIES for the following Instrumentalists :—OBOE, 
EUPHONIUM, BASSES (Srrinc anv Brass), VIOLONCELLO, 
HARP, DOUBLE DRUMS. Experigncep PerrormMers ONLY. 
Double-handed proficiency desirable. Apply, Bandmaster, Royal 
Marines, Gosport. 


RES! DENT PIANOFORTE-MISTRESS 

REQUIRED, in Girls’ Boarding School, near London. Good 
qualifications and experience essential. Initial salary, £100 a year. 
Send full particulars and copies of testimonials. ‘‘ M. P.,” c/o Novello 
& Co., Ltd , 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 


; ASTBOURNE. — Boys’ Preparatory School. 
4 VACANCIES for TWO BOARDERS, September. Special 
musical facilities (organ, piano, &c.). Prospectus on application to 
Headmaster (F.R.C.O.), “‘ Downsmeade,” Victoria Drive, Eastbourne. 
YIANO TUNERS WANTED, FOR INDIA.— 

Apply, by letter, to “S. C.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, W. 1. - 
RGAN (PipE) TUNER AND REPAIRER 

WANTED, FOR INDIA. Apply, by letter, to “S. C.," c/o 


























Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 
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Or S (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


G eaeas ot te ORGANS (Pipe). — TWO- 

MANUALS and Pedals, as built to order, by Richardson's, 
specially to meet the requirements of the times. 100 to 500 guineas ; 
in nine sizes. Entirely new introduction. These Organs are voiced and 
toned and adapted according to size, &c., of Church. Specifications 
and Estimates, W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ Works, 
Manchester, S. 


TOR SALE.—TWO-MANUAL (* Doherty”) 

REED ORGAN. Pedals; 26 stops and pipes; hand-blown. 

Carved Oak. Perfect condition. Suitable for small church. £go net. 
Jarvis, 15, Wells Road, Ilkley, Yorkshire. 


~HAMBER ORGAN FOR SALE.—“ Dominion.” 
Double-Manual Reed Organ, with pedals and pipe top, and fitted 
with ‘‘ Melvin" engine. Illustration and full particulars on applicatjpn 
to John Murray, 19) Castle Street, Dumfries. 


MERICAN ORGAN WANTED.-Two Manuals 
and Pedals preferred. Lowest cash price to M. T. Moore, 
54, City Road, London, E.C. 1. 


LAVIERS FOR SALE.—In good condition. 
Apply, Secretary, Ackworth School, near Pontefract. 


ORGAN PEDALS FOR PIANO; Radiating and 
Concave, R.C.O. Compass, CCC to F, 30 notes. Asnew. Action 
& Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 














perfect. ‘‘W.A.,” c/o Novello 


FOR SALE.—RARE MUSIC from the Library of 

the late W. F. Trimnell, including: GEO. BICKHAM, Junr., 
“The Musical Entertainer,” an old and valuable Book of Music, auti- 
fully illustrated title and fine engravings (whole morocco, gilt); FETIS, 
“ Traite de l'Harmonie ” (Paris, 1875, half-calf); ditto, *t Biographie des 
Musiciens ” (ro vols., — A) half-calf) ; COUPERIN’S WORKS, 
by Johanns Brahm ; NéER, 9 vols. -» Paris, 1875; MUSICAL 
ANTIQUARIAN, 4 “3 * —- and 1592; HANDEL, 10 vols., 1737, 
half-calf, Various other works, Oratorios, MSS., and letters, including 
Merkel, Abt, Oakley, Hopkins, and T. Tallis Trimnell. May be 
inspected by arrangement. Apply, ‘‘T. A. M.,” c/o Novello & Co., 
Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 


BASS VOCALISTS should buy Descriptive Song, 
“Tue Voice or THE Deer” (Oakley). a G (or low 
E flat) to E flat. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W. 1. 


PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
“ Orrisdale,” 418, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 
Dear Sirs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, but I 
wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board than 


the one which you make. 
ARTHUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L. 











Terms: Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and Reperences to 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


N OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Partner- 
4 ship heretofore subsisting between us, the undersigned, Louis 
Bernard Vereycken, William Joseph Potts, and Phiilibert Vanrykel 
carrying on business as Musical Publishers at Flat Number 15, Number 
132, Charing Cross Road, in the County of London, under the Style or 
Firm of *‘ The London and Continental Music Publishing Company 
(Incorporating Edition Musicale, Belge),"" has been dissolved by mutual 
consent as from the Twenty-second day of July, rorg. 
All debts due and owing to or + said late Firm will be received 
or paid by the said Louis Bernard Vereycken and William Joseph Potts. 
And such business will be carried on in the future by the said Louis 
Bernard Vereycken and William Joseph Potts. 
AS WITNESS our hands this 22nd day of July, 1919. 
SIGNED by the said Louis L. B. VEREYCKEN. 
Bernard Vereycken, William W. J. POTTS 
7 = * ‘ 
yer Go and Phillibert Pu. VANRYKEL. 
In the presence of H. A. FOY, 
4, Walbrook, Ak. E.C., 
Solicitor. 


JOHN IRELAND 
rWO NEW SONGS. Ox Posms sy ARTHUR SYMONS. 
“THE ADORATION” “THE RAT” 


For Medium Voice. 








Price 2s, rach (No Discount). 


J. & W. CHESTER, 11, Great Martsorovcn Street, W. 1 


Just Pus.isuep. 


REFLECTIONS 


FOR 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


(AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW) 
BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Nove_Lto anp Company, Limited. 





Just PusisHep. 


VALSE ARABESQUE 


FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
COMPOSED BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price Two SHILLINGs. 


London: Novetto anp Company Limited. 





Just PuBLisHED. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 
Price Two Shillings. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


THEME AND SIX DIVERSIONS 
FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD GERMAN. 





String Parts, 9s. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, ix the Press. 
READY SHORTLY. 
Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo 


Pianoforte Duet 


3s. 6d. 
5s. od. 


” 29 


“A brilliant and genial new work—always very melodious, richly 
scored, and invariably distinguished by an atmosphere of romantic 
charm.”—Dazly Chronicle. 

“* The Diversions increase in interest. The Fourth and Sixth may be 
specially mentioned as being the perfection of musical light music."— 
Morning Post. 

‘* Contrast is one of the leading features of the work, specially marked 
in the Third Diversion, which might illustrate a rural féte of bucolic 
frolic." —Aeferee. 

‘‘ The delicate Second Diversion is a gem of joyous animation.""-Glode. 

“It is brilliant and cheerful, extremely clever, and has the spontaneity 
which can only be achieved by complete mastery of resource. "'"—Star. 

“It was full of grace, melodious, and, above all, lucidly expressed. 
The Fifth Diversion is a fine exposition of a valse theme." — Weekly 
ms spatch, 

“The composer has lost none of his virility and joyousness—it is fresh 
open-air music. "—Oéserver. 

“Edward German's Theme and Six Diversions prov ide us with a 
whiff of sweet English briar-rose—very refreshing.” —/i ‘or da. 

“It is a singularly smooth, and even delightful piece of work.” 
Manchest Guardian, 





London: Novge.to anp Company, Limited. 


BLOCK CITY. Sone. 
The ne by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
he Music os TEMPLE P. M. BEVAN., 
Price Two Shillings. 
London: Novg.iito anv Company, Limited. 


REVISION OF PRICEs. 


WEBSTER'S GROUNDWORK OF MUSIC. 
WEBSTER’S CHILD'S PRIMER OF THE THEOR} 





London: Novetco axnp Comrany, Limited. 


OF MUSIC, 
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A 
WESTMINSTER PILGRIM 
SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 


Three-bundred-and-sixty pages, Large Demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece in Colour by Sir LesLiz WARD, numerous 
Illustrations, and a special Portrait of the Author by Sir WiLL1AM RICHMOND, K.C.B., R.A. 


THE TIMES. 


As his writing is full of illustrations of his own cheerful character, so 
the book is appropriately full of illustrations, drawings, and photographs, 
showing him at all ages, the Cathedral churches in which he has worked, 
his predecessors and successor at the Abbey, and all the persons and 
things who have “pleased him mightily.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
This cheery book . . . is playfully anecdotal . . . 


these pleasantly written recollections . . . 
unfold. 


The author of 
has much of interest to 


MORNING POST, 


There are many illustrations. One plate consists of portraits of the 
fourteen organists of Westminster Abbey since 1549, and there are 
numerous other pictures of interest. The whole is something more than a 
book of reminiscences ; it can be read with interest by the non-musical, 
and can be turned to by the historian for light shed by an authority. 


DAILY GRAPHIC. 


Under the happy title of “‘A Westminster Pilgrim” Sir Frederick 
Bridge has narrated in a vivacious manner many of the most outstandin 
events of his distinguished career. The volume has qualities which 
make it an important contribution to the history of music in England. 


EVENING STANDARD. 


The book must be read to be appreciated. Stories wrenched from 
their context do less than justice to the personality which pervades the 
volume. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


Sir Frederick Bridge's retirement from the organ-loft at Westminster 
Abbey has enabled him to complete a delightful volume of reminiscences. 
Is a most readable book—a big one, too. Every page bristles with good 
things, and it would take much space to do justice to them even in a 


general survey, 
EVENING NEWS. 


Sir Fredrick Bridge's own story of his long life in the service of the 
Church and its music is told at length ; and a very beautiful spirit of 
devotion to his life's task runs through the pages. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


An autobiography of the chatty, gossipy order. ... It deals now 
and again with serious musical topics, more particularly, of course, those 
which have come within the orbit of the author's own wide professional 
experience ; and when it does so it is not only interesting, but instructive 


and valuable. 
SPECTATOR. 


Makes excellent reading . . . 
stories. 


there are many pleasant and humorous 
REFEREE. 

The volume is exceptionally interesting reading, not only to musicians, 
but to all who trace social progress. It is also of considerable intimate 
historical value, and incidentally a useful reference book, as it is 
excellently indexed. I should add that it contains many artistic illus- 
trations and portraits. 

GRAPHIC, 


This handsome autobiography . is a very readable and happy 
k. 


WEEKLY DISPATCH. 


Wil interest all readers of contemporary autobiography. It is a book 
of high spirits and not unduly concerned with the art of music. Rather, 
it is the record of a man who has enjoyed with great good-humour all the 
phases of life he has touched and the personages with whom he has 


come in contact. 
ATHENAUM. 


A pleasant and amusing record of a peaceful, busy life . . . his 
reminiscences are told lightly and with humour. 


CITY PRESS. 


A more chatty autobiography has not been published for a long while 
is deeply interesting. 


CLOTH, GILT, SIXTEEN SHILLINGS NET. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


HUNTLY EXPRESS. 


Not for along time have we read a more charming or delightful 
volume. It isa story once taken up cannot be laid down until it has 
been wholly gone through. From the first page to the last there is not 
a dull or uninteresting paragraph. As an autobiography it will rank 
amongst the best-known works of this kind which have ever been given 
to the reading public. As a reward book it should be kept in mind by 
all school authorities—educational or musical. 


CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


_ Acharming book. Readers will see that “‘ A Westminster Pilgrim” 
is a very pleasant companion, whose gossip will cheer other pilgrims 
for many days to come. 

GUARDIAN. 


panionable book. 


MUSICAL HERALD. 


So long in preparation, has been worth waiting for. One would not 
recommend a protracted reading at one sitting ; the scenes change too 
rapidly. But that is just the charm of the book for a busy musician. 
Pick it up and read a few pages at random, and you will want to repeat 
such pleasure again and again. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. 


This is indeed a notable book, and one which stands—and probably 
will stand—somewhat by itself in the whole range of English auto- 
biographical literature ; . . . it is full of humour from cover to cover. 


MUSICAL NEWS, 


The reader of this delightful volume has the somewhat rare experience 
of perusing a life-story without wonderi whether he has chanced to 
stray into some advertisement columns. 


MUSICAL STANDARD. 


Concerning the book itself, it ought in justice to be added that it is a 
very full record of an active musical life. It is admirably arranged, 
excellently printed, and copiously illustrated. The “‘ get-up” generally 
is all that could be desired, and one handles it with infinite pleasure. 


A singularly pl and « 





MUSIC TRADES REVIEW 


From first to last the book is of intense interest. It is of great 
historical value . . . and makes exceedingly pleasant reading . . . 
Music-lovers must not consider their libraries complete until this new 
volume has been added. 


LADY'S PICTORIAL. 
A volume of exceedingly chatty reminiscences. 
THE QUEEN. 
Nothing could be more sprightly—genial. 
ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 


Readers may be assured of finding in the book a wealth of intimate 
information regarding a little-known side of music and many things of 
interest to the non-musical. The excellent reproductions of the portraits 
of eminent musicians are a feature of the volume. 


NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 


Within its 349 pages he has packed an infinite variety of reminiscence, 
told with a raciness of style and a command of expression which impart 
great effect to the extremely interesting events of which the volume 
treats, and which all types of readers will find of absorbing interest. 


SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH. 
It is a portly volume, filled with good stories. 
YORKSHIRE POST. 


A very entertaining volume of reminiscences. More than aconventional 
word of praise is due to the publishers for the excellent appearance of 
the volume, which has no vestige of war economy about it, and has 
many appropriate illustrations, artistically reproduced. 


LonDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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No. 76, NOVELLO’s Music PRIMERS. 


A 
MANUAL OF HARMONY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


BY 
FRANCIS EDWARD GLADSTONE, 
Mus. Doc., CanTas. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction—Common Chords in the Major Mode—Common Chords 
in the Minor Mode—The Common Chord upon the Mediant of a Major 
Scale—Chords of the Sixth in the Major Mode—Chords of the Sixth in 
the Minor Mode—The Chord of the Sixth and Fourth—The Chord of 
the Dominant Seventh—The Inversions of the Chord of the Dominant 
Seventh—Other Diatonic Chords of the Seventh, and the Chord of the 
Added Sixth—Tonal Sequences—Unfigured Basses—Suspensions—The 
Dominant Major Ninth, and the Chord of the Leading Seventh—The 
Dominant Minor Ninth, and the Chord of the Diminished Seventh upon 
the Leading Note— Modulation to Related Keys—Cadences—The 
Chords of the Dominant Minor and Major Thirteenth—The Harmoniza- 
tion of Simple Melodies—Chromatic Triads—Some Chromatic Discords 
—Special Supertonic Discords—The French, German, and Italian Sixths 
—Tonic Discords—Prohibited and Permissible Fifths— Modulating 
Sequences—The Pedal Point, or Point dOrgue—Exceptional Resolu- 
tions of Diatonic Discords — Chromatic Modulation — Compound 
Modulation—Enharmonic Modulation—Passing Notes, Auxiliary Notes, 
and the Apfoggiatura—The Harmonization of Florid Melodies. 


PricE Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


Key to the Manual, price Is. 6d. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(INsTITUTED 1872.) 





President : 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 
Chairman of Board : 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


The following CANDIDATES were SUCCESSFUL at the 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS held at the College and certain 
Centres in April and July last : 


LICENTIATES (L.T.C.L.). 


THEORY and PRACTICE of COMPOSITION.—Thomas Eastop, 
F.R.C.O.,(Erith), Thomas E. T. Griffiths, F.R.C.O, (Belfast). 


PIANOFORTE.—Ethel Abrams (Runcorn), William J. Ball (Leigh, 
Lancs.), Edna M. Barnett (Stoke-on-Trent), Elsie I. Barr (Chulmleigh), 
George S. A. Bone (Luton), Ena K. Browne (London), Adelaide S. 
Collins (Eltham), Rose M. Dunkley (Oxton), Sarah A. Griffiths 
(Haverfordwest), Marion Hall (Barnoldswick), Dorothy H. Heap 
(Nottingham), Irene A. Hewett (Wellington, Som.), Florence L. Hinton 
(Newhaven), Olive R. V. Jones (Holt), Ruth V. Laing (London), 
Elizabeth Lightfoot (Runcorn), Winifred M. Linington (London), 
Eileen F. Loverick (Winchester), Althea G. Matthew (Nottingham), 
Sarah S. Mellows (Nottingham), Ethel Myers (London), Edith K 
Ostler (Bristol), Doris E. Owen (Dover), Mary Smithies (Southampton), 
Dorothy Spaven (Nottingham), Lucy K. Stevens (Nottingham), 
Phyllis M. Taylor (Stockport), Freda 1. Webb (London), Katherine A. 
White (Nottingham), Robert G. Woolcott (London). 


ORGAN.—Thomas E. T. Griffiths, F.R.C.O. (Belfast), Henry E. € 
Sharman F.R.C.O. (Deal), Sybil M. Wilkinson (Ramsgate). 


SINGING.—Minnie E. Bartlett (London), Rev. Samuel Kibel 
(Edinburgh). 





VIOLIN, 


Maud Knowles (Nottingham). 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
(Continued.) 
ASSOCIATES (A.T.C.L.). 


THEORY and PRACTICE of COMPOSITION.—Lucy Bagnal. 
(Driffield), Eunice L. Baughan (Atherton), Samuel H. Baker, A.R.C.O, 
(Hove), Eveline Davy (London), Thomas P. Fletcher (Blackpool)l 
William J. Hill (London), Elizabeth Pimblett (Eccles), Muriel Young 
(Horsham). 


PIANOFORTE.—*Harold J. Andrews (Brentwood), Elsie Barnes 
(Liverpool), Annie M. Basham (Newport, Mon.), Ada Booth (Tipton), 
Constance Bristol (Birmingham), Annie W. R. Calder (Manchester), 
Ethel R. Calver (King: s Lynn), Sylvia R. Cleaver (Luton), Dorothy M. 
Cooper (Uxbridge), Violet W. M. Crook (Southampton), Edith M. 
Dean (Newcastle, Staffs), Clara F. Eady (Strood), Audrey Ellis 
(Penzance), Florence H. Elston (Mapperley), Trevor Evans(Wrexham), 
Wilhelmina Fairbairn (Duns), Jessie J. Fiedler (Bristol), Elizabeth 
Gawan (Bootle), Beatrice Hale (Bristol), Mabel E. Hall (North 
Walsham), Elizabeth M. R. Halliday (Swindon), Marjory J. 
Hardwick (Hove), Gwyneth D. Harris (Dunstable), Mrs. Bathia 
Howard (Letchworth), Gladys I. Jerram (Derby), Jennie Jones 
(Liverpool), Elizabeth I. Keith (Newburgh), Mrs. E. F. Kidney 
(St. Leonards), Hilda D. V. Lewis (Southampton), Ruth G. E. 
Lezemore (Sheerness), James Lockett (Chesterton), Victoria A. 
Mowland (Bristol), Hannah L. Muir (Gillingham), Julia B. Needham 
(Meols), Ruby Nobbs (Ashford), Emma M. Nott (Clifton Down), 
Archibald Oliver (Meols), Ada Parry (Liverpool), Mrs. W. G. Phillips 
(Leigh-on-Sea), Florence E. Pitches (Newmarket), Marion I. Russell 
(Thornton Heath), Gladys I. Spindler (Grimsby), Emily W. Stanley 
(London), May Swainson (Farnworth), Isabella R. Thomas (London), 
Grace E. Thomas (Bristol), Martha Thornton (Nelson), Leslie E. Veale 
(Brixham), Eva Walton meg Annice H. Wardle (Calstock), 
Jessie Webb (London), George Williams (Wrexham), Helen Wilson 
(Keswick), Coralie B. Winter (Newmarket). 

* Also passed in General Principles of Scientific Teaching. 


ORGAN.—Herbert J. Liddington (London), Albert E. Pembry 
(Canterbury). 


SINGING.—Lena B. Fentiman (Devonport), Beatrice S. Halliday 


(Folkestone). 
CERTIFICATES. 


THEORY and PRACTICE of COMPOSITION.—Helen S. 
Phillips (Hastings). 


PIANOFORTE.—Mabel Beevers (Harrogate), Gertrude S. P 
Burrows (Leeds), Lilian I. Davies (Gowerton), Lenora E. Drake 
(Brislington), William D. Leyshen (Ammanford), Phyllis M. Thomas 
(Keynsham) (Honours), Ethel G. Worrall (Dursley). 


VIOLIN.—Florence M. G. Hubbard (Walsall). 


The following Scholarships tenable at the College for one year with 
possible renewal, were awarded in July :—James W. Borders (Pianoforte), 
Olive McInnes (Pianoforte and Singing), Cyril A. - -% (Organ), 
Dorothy I. Rice (Elocution and Pianoforte), Vida L. Slocombe 
(Singing), Grace D. Stevens (Singing), Muriel W. Ay \Pianatane) 
Gilbert V. Sutton (Pianoforte) ; also (probationary for three months) 
Edith J. M. White (Violin and Singing). 


The following SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES were examined io 
the Dominions and India in 1918-19: 


PIANOFORTE.—Emma C. Anthony, Martha H. G. Anthony, 
Elizabeth R. Arbuckle, Muriel M. Armstrong, Ada D. Ashby, Mary 
taker, Beryl A. H. Barclay, Agnes M. Barrett, Lilian 'N.. Bartlett, 
Oliver G. Beavan, Mary Bell, Harriet Bothwell, Winifred C. Bourne, 
Dorothy E. Brown, Clarence G. Chadwick, essie H. C. Christie, 
a, gie Clancy, Stella Clarke, Ursula Crocker, Veronica Cryan, Mary 
Yas, Florence M. Davey, Emse Dawson, Katherine M. Donovan, 
ya. Doyle, Christina Duggan, Margaret E. Edie, Edith M. Elliott, 
Helen B. Ellis, Margaret C. Fardon, Nana B. Field, Ethel E. 
Fitzmaurice, Laura H. Fyfe, Lena M. Geddes, Grace H, Gilbert, Lewis 
_ Hall, Ellen Hanrahan, Eva E. Harris, Maggie T. Hewitson, Pauline 
Judge, Evaline G. Ireland, Mabel L. James, Sidney Jennin 
Sais A. Johns, Jean M. Johnston, Mary Cecilia Johnston, Jessie N 

Jones, Edna Keane, Nellie Kellcher, Shelagh Kelly, Irene Kent, 
Constance Kerlin, Dorothy M. Kindler, Nora M. Knell, Myrtle M. 
Knight, Nora E. Kriial, Grace S. Lane, Eileen D. Leech, Violet E. 
Leunig, Ettie Lewin, Nellie Littleton, Eunice Lording, Kathleen V. 
McConville, Kathleen P. McIntosh, Elsie McMahon, Florence 
Matches, Jeanie N. Mathew, Jennie S. Melvin, May Mikkelsen. 
Emily M. Mitchell, Kathleen L. Mitchell, Frederic Morris, Mary E 
Mulcahy, Henrietta Nefdt, Helen Oates, Daisy O'Keefe, Lillian 
O'Shea, Molly O'Shea, Hilda Pafsell, Doris Pearcy, Aimée Philcox, 
Kathleen M. Power, Hildred M. Purnell, Freda Rabinowitz, Norah R. 
Rolfe, Susan N. Scobbie, Irene M. Seymour, Daisy E. Shaw, Kath leen 
Sheil, Rose Shepherd, Charlotte A, Smith, Eileen R. Smith, El'a 
Smith, Mary Sokolich, Hetty Steyn, Marjorie G. Stoneham, Alicia < 
Streeter, Eileen M. Strong, Daisy “Tempest, Ethel Thal, Winifred Th n 
G ladys C. Tiernam, Dolores T. Tresai, Peggy Troy, Cornelia A. Var 
der Lingen, Lorna A. Vickery, Rose A. Voigt, Vivienne Wallace, Atma " 
Ward, Elizabeth B. Wardlow, Ell Weikhardt, Helen H. Weir, Linda 
1. White, Polly H. Wood, Evelyn Wright, Gertrude Yull. 

ORGAN.—Gwen A. Jones, George A. Thornton. 

SINGING.—Ivy E. Barclay, Mithoo S. H. Bathiwala, Ronald P. 
Bridger, Lorena M. Collier, Agnes Cunningham, Myrtle L. Jones 
Emma M. D Kugelberg, Rosalind Leonard, Margaret Murdoch, May 
O'Donnell. 

VIOLIN.—Herewarda Peeters, Rock A Viegas. 


Continued on page 450.) 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(Continued from page 455.) 
ASSOCIATES (A.T.C.L.). 


PIANOFORTE.—Constance R. Albion, Gordon H. Algate, 
Barbara Allen, Annie M. Anderson, Fanny Arenson, Kathleen 
Atkinson, Ivy A. M. Bailey, Alice M. Barnes, Sybil M. Beaty, 
Gwend lyn Bennet, Arthur Bernoth, Doris Ae Bettesworth, Janet 

tlack, Jean Boyne, Ita P. Brewer, Henry Budge, Annie Esther 
Re irgess, Gertrude I. Burman, Phyllis uM oe Mavis Caddy, 
& athleen M. M. Cassidy, Winifred Chamarette, Grace Clemeni, Lily 

Cohen, Adeline M. Colledge, Imelda C. Collins, Gertrude Concannon, 
Christina Cooper, Iris Crawford, Leah R. ‘Crean, Jessie Cribb, 
Margaret M. Curran, Leila Davies, Oliver Diver, Alice B. Dorney, 
Margaret Dunn, Jessie P. S. Dunstone, Winifred D. Edwards, Eva 
Escott, Una Etheridge, Violet E. Fearn, Clarissa A. Foster, Eva 
Friedman, Maud Gabriel, Maria L. Garcia, Angela S. Gill, Enid S. 
Gillson, Blanche H. Gralow, Nellie Gr: AY Ivy C. Grenness, Eileen 
Grogan, Maruja Duran Guani, Eveline Gan Dorothy Hamilton, 
Althea A. Harper, Hazel F. Highett, Winifred P. Hill, Natalie C. C. 
Hinson, Ida R. Hinton, Marie C. Hobbs, Dorothy Hod en, Dorothy 
M. Hodgson, Maisie Hodgson, Eileen Hooper, Doris E. Howard, 
raeee Huth, Julie Iles, Sylvia Inder, Violet Inder, Evelyn Jeffery, 
John C. Jeffery, Florence Jochelson, Edna E. A. Johnston, Edna M. José, 
Alma I. Kennedy, Margers Kernahan, Essie M. Lawson, Margaret 
V. Leary, Rachel Lewis, Gertrude Little, Ruth Lovegrove, Marie V. 
Lucas, Elizabeth M. Lyle, Margaret Lynch, Lucy E. McGahan, 
Mary McKendry, Mabel Mackenzie, Lilian I. Malyon, Essie J. 
Mandall, Eileen Mansfield, Mary L. Marlor, Norah Marryatt, 
Dorothy M. Meares, Minnie Melchissedic, Sydney T. Morley, Eva 
Mullan, Grace G. Mumford, Kathleen M. Murphy, Grace Noach, 
Martha Noonan, Ethel Norris, Indira Nundy, Maurice B. Parrot, 
Jean Paull, May H. Peckham, Beryl Poulton, Mona Power, Hester A. 
Pretorius, Doris Prichard, Vera M. Pryce, Elsie K. Ramsay, Annie C. 
Rankin, Alice M. Reid, Ada M. Rowan, Helen K. Rutter, Doris M. 
Sanday, Ester Schalowitz, Margaret Schoen, Thelma M. Shambler, 
Florence M. Shaw, Thelma Shaw, Mavis Shield, Daisy A. Smith, 
Lilian Smith, Hannah Spiro, Kate M. Spittle, Irene V. Stapleton, 
Olive Steans, Ethel I. Story, Annie E. Sutton, Amy L. Ww. Symonds, 
Lilian G. Thatcher, Kathleen M. Thomas, Edna M. Thompson Annie 
Treloar, Alma M. Urquhart, Mary L. Vandeau, Phyllis J. A. 
Vanrennan, Clasina A. J. Van Welie, Dulcie M. Virgo Matilde 
Walder, Nancy M. Walsh, Louisa M. Waugh, Violet M. Waye, 
Cicely M. Webb, Ivy V. Wekworth, Dorothy White, Freda Whitelaw, 
Thelma F. Whitelaw, Bessie Williams, Grace B. Williams, Emma E. 
C. Wolf, Nellie M. Wood, Madeline A. Wright. 


ORGAN.—Rosie H. Girdwood, Edna F. Robinson. 
SINGING.—Edith M. Brosnan, Beatrice Taylor-Brown. 


VIOLIN.—Mary P. Davies, Doris E. Halsall, Kathleen M. 
He: uning, Gladys Hornby, Dorothy W. Johnston, Eileen Mannix, 
William Stratford, Ina G. Sutherland. 

CERTIFICATES. 

PIANOFORTE.— Ngahine Astbury, Beatrice L. Barber, Mary A. 
Bitscher, Sylvia Bourne, Lilian M. Bradman, Merite Broad, Tessie 
Byrne, Delia Carmody, Gwendoline Cartland, May V. Clark, Alice M. 
Cobbledick, Myrtle W. Collins, Edith Cooper, Marjory A. Curtis, 
Kathleen Dineen. Brenda M. Eales, Elsie Enright, Nancy Fair, Rita 
M. Ferrow, Eola Forman, Eileen M. Forsaith, Frieda Frietag, Irene 
Gassner, Lillian G. Gaze, Daisy Green, Jean J. Grieve, Nonie Griffin, 
Olive M. Griffin, Lewis R. Hall, Elizabeth J. Heintz, Shirley T. 
Henzell, Dorothea A. Hoare, Eileen N. Houghting, Lavina A. 
Humphreys, Doris E. Hunnybun, Sibyl! Kaw, Sheelah elly, Delia C. 

ilderry, Jennie Lambert, Catherine C. Leach, Marguerite Leech, 
Doris V. Lunn, Cecilia McDonald, Margaret L. McDowell, Frances 
McGettigan, Margaret McNicol, Ettie McNiff, lrene Massey, May 
Montrion, Alberta J. Muir, Mary C. Murison, Mona Neale, Dorothy 
Neylan, Blanche M. Norton, Constance M. Nulsen, Maureen 
O'Connor, Veronica C. O'Halloran, Violet A. O'Keefe, Ruby O'Shea, 
Ella Pearce, Mary W. Perrin, Phyllis M. Prins, Vera M. Pryce, 
Phyllis Quinn, Doris B. Ramsay, ow B Robbie, Vera Rogers, 
Dorothy Ryan, Eileen Sattler, Mozelle S aul, Doris B. Savage, Margie 
Shanley, Annie E. Speak, Ina I. Tandy, Kathleen M. Thomas, Mona 
Thurlow, Era B. Vaughan, M« ona E. Wallis, Wilfreda Ward, Eileen 
Wearne, Madeline F.. Weston, Blanche M. Wood, Olive M. Woodard, 
Gwitha Young 


SINGING. —Mary O Donoghue. 


VIOLIN.—Hephzibah Bailey, Vera A. Foster, James Maunch, May 
F. E. Oberhauser, Vera D. Peterson. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC TEACHING. 
Eleanor Deane 


Examiners—Sir Frederick Bridge, V.0O., Jose x C. Bridge, 
Mus. D., Percy C. Buck, Mus. D., W. Creser, Mus. Sir Frederic 
Cowen, Dawson Freer, Edward d “aaty H. A. Harding, Mus. D., 
Miss Morden Grey, E. F. Horner, Mus. D., Charlton Keith, E. 
Burritt Lane, Mus. B., L. Lebell, C. Egerton Lowe, A. Mallinson, 
4. Mistowski, Mus. B., S. Myersc ugh, Mus. B., C. W. Pearce, 
Mus ~ L. Pecskai, Alec Rowley, Charles Schilsky, C. Vincent, 
Mus. D., G. F. Vincent, J. Warriner, Mus. D 


The next Examinations for Diplomas and Certificates will take place 
in January, 1920, at the College in London, and at certain Centres ; last 
lay of entry, December 6, 1919. 

Particulars of the Te: aching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulatio: &c., Admission Cards to Concerts, and the 
Syllabuses f the Higher and Local Examinations, free on application 

the undersigned 


Cc. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 


BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 


BOSWORTH & Co., Lumen. 





The Secret of Successful Practice 
(SHORT CUTS TO PIANO TECHNIC) 


Douctas TAyLER - - Is. 3d. 


"I have read it carefully, and find it full of wise hints put in an 
interesting way."—Wwa. Townsgnp, Author of “ Balance of Arm,” 


FAIRIES OF THE STREAM 
KETELBEY. 


This is a Valse Brillante of the Durand type. It is melodious, 
sparkling, and makes a brilliant show piece for any Pianist of 
moderate attainment. A British product, it should easily take 
the place of the imported article, and be given its chance on all 
School programmes and syllabuses, 


NEW ALBUMS FOR THE PIANO. 
LEE WILLIAMS SPRING IMPRESSIONS. 
ARTHUR SOMERVELL By THE SEA. 


Both these Albums are worthy the attention of every Professor 
Amateur. 





BOSWORTH & Co., Ltp., 


8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: 
Berincer’s Tutor. Warp's Procressive Tutor. Hemy's Tutor. 
Wicxins's Rapip Tutor. Granam P. Moore's First Principces. 
Publishers of Sevcik’s Violin Method, Beringer's Daily Technica 
Studies. Macfarren's The Child's First Music Lesson. 





READY EARLY IN SErreMBeER. 


QUINTET 


IN A MINOR 


FOR 


PIANOFORTE AND STRINGS. 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR 


(Op. 84). 


PRICE 16s. 





Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1. 


London: Noveito axnp Company, Limited 
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MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS. 
By Epwin Evans. 


V.—JoHN IRELAND. 
(Continued from August number, page 390.) 


It is natural, in dealing with John Ireland, to 
pass direct from his pianoforte works to his 
chamber music, as—except two string Quartets 
and a Sextet for strings, clarinet, and horn 
belonging to his immature period—all his chamber 
music is associated with the pianoforte. It is 
difficult to believe that the possibilities of the 
string quartet can have lost their attraction for a 
composer so staunch to the tradition in which it is 
an element. We must therefore conclude that the 
processes of the change that has taken place in his 
method found in the pianoforte a more favourable 
‘culture-medium,’ and that, these processes having 
run their course, his return to that form will not 
be long delayed. It is certainly not claiming too 
much to say that no news would arouse more 
interest amongst the devotees of chamber music 
at this moment than the announcement of a new 
string quartet from the pen of John Ireland. 
There is something about his present method that 
points to his finding in it a mode of expression at 
least as fertile as any he has attempted in the past 
ten years, and probably more so. When a 
composer combines elaborate imaginings with an 
austere simplicity of structure, the string quartet 
offers a prospect of virtue rewarded. 

I have already referred to the Phantasy Trio in 
A minor which ushers in the later manner of 
John Ireland’s writing. It dates from 1908, and 
was followed a year later by the Sonata in D minor 
which now ranks as No. 1, although it had two 
predecessors, both since discarded. It is in three 
movements—an Allegro in conventional form, a 
Romance, and a Rondo. The quality of the 
music is intimate and unassertive, little calculated 
to make an immediate sensation, as did its better- 
known successor. This is by no means a dis- 
advantage, as it has caused the work to maintain 
its freshness unimpaired, whilst gradually extending 
its circle of friends. In course of time a second 
edition became necessary, and the composer took 
advantage of the opportunity for a revision which 
has enhanced its effectiveness. A desire to revise 
is, in fact, characteristic of him ; for although, as I 
have said elsewhere, he is a deliberate worker who 
takes elaborate pains to give every bar the 
character of finality, that very trait constantly 
lures him to dream of further improvement. 
Many of his works have been subjected to this 
kind of revision, and none who have followed his 
development will be surprised if every subsequent 
reprint continues to show divergences from the 





original edition. The Sonatain D minor, however, 
does seem at present to have reached its final 
form. The idiom in which it is written is not 
that in which John Ireland writes to-day, and the 
temptation to ‘bring it up to date’ is not one to 
which he is at all likely to succumb. It could 
only end in failure, and the work is an attractive 
one as it stands. I could well understand some 
musicians—not necessarily of conservative hue— 
even preferring it to its more exciting successcr. 
It is not old-fashioned to take musical pleasure 
quietly. 

Between 1909 and 1913 there occurred a break 
in the composer’s output for which no explanation 
is forthcoming. A holiday spent in Jersey in 
1912 seems to have supplied the incentive to at 
least two of the works that appeared in the latter 
year : the ‘Decorations,’ for pianoforte (see previous 
article), and an orchestral Prelude, ‘The Forgotten 
Rite,’ and it is unlikely that the new impetus spent 
its force in one year, though what one may term its 
topographical form disappeared almost as quickly 
as itcame. There is no ‘Island Spell’ about the 
Trio in E minor, in three movements, which made 
its appearance in 1914, but has remained un- 
published. This work, which is not to be confused 
with the later Trio in the same key but in one 
movement, has a somewhat transitional character, 
not unlike that of the Phantasy trio, but representing 
a later stage of transition. It seems to face both 
ways, ‘for it has phases that might serve as 
connecting-links with his period of struggle for 
freedom in self-expression, and others which predict 
the complete emancipation of the later Sonata. 
Through its three movements runs a vein of 
connected inspiration which seems to reach its 
loftiest point in the introduction to the Finale.’ 
This work maintains a strong hold upon the 
composer’s affection, possibly because of memories 
which correspond to its transitional character, for 
in the case of John Ireland a transition in style 
is never merely technical. It invariably represents 
the passage to a new point of view, and, in a mind 
so scrupulous, such passages are apt to be stormy. 
The American who wrote ‘God will look you over 
for scars, not for medals,’ cannot have been con- 
cerned solely with ethics. The struggle of a creative 
artist towards expression is no less strenuous than 
the struggle for life. 

Soon afterwards another struggle — a world 
struggle —was to fill the minds of all thinking men. 
Already in 1915 a small group of songs, consisting 
chiefly of the two which are bracketed under one 
title, ‘The Cost,’ had made their appearance as an 
outward indication — or rather an indication 
prompted from without—that the events of these 
stirring times were clamouring for musical 
expression, not indeed in their external aspect, but 
through the channel of those deeper, as yet scarcely 
avowed emotions which they have aroused in the 
more sentient of our people. Is it going too far 


* The quotations are from the paper I contributed to the America 
Musical Quarterly for April of this year. Where I still feel that I have 
earnestly expressed my attitude towards a certain work, I do not consider 
it necessary to paraphrase what I have once written.—E. E. 
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to look upon the Violin Sonata in A minor as an | 
expression of these emotions? That is as it may | 
be, but it is at this date the most consummate | 
work John Ireland has given us, and if the much 
maligned British public rose to the occasion, as it 
did beyond all question, it is at least permissible 
to believe that the music struck some latent chord 
of sentiment that had been waiting for the 
sympathetic voice to make it articulate. Never in 
the recent annals of British chamber-music has | 
success been so immediate. The press was 
practically unanimous, and within a short time | 
violinists, who as a rule do not fly to new works, | 
found that this Sonata, for their credit’s sake, must | 
be included in their répertoire. One feature of 
this success must be mentioned: a British work | 
was actually included in our programmes not as a| 
make-weight or as a duty-task, but as the chief | 
attraction from the box-office point of view, a| 
position hitherto reserved for standard classics. 
It is indeed an excellent omen for the future. 
The Sonata is in three movements which one 
might term respectively dramatic, lyrical, and a 
relaxation of the prevailing tension. The first 
section, with its rugged vigour, strikes a serious 
note, but its gravity is strikingly free from 
elements of questioning or of even momentary 
despondency, and if one quality more than 
others accounts for the spontaneously receptive 
attitude of the musical public from the first note, it 
is—confidence. It is the music of a man who feels 
deeply but who is sustained by confidence, not 
necessarily in the outward shapings of destiny, 
but in that ultimate faithfulness of events which is 
the creed of men of good understanding. The 
slow movement, which maintains the same high 
level of sane idealism, is concerned with lyrical 
solace. ‘Even the humour of the last section 
gathers a flavour of the heroic from the context, 
much as the fun of our soldiers gathers it from their 
hardships.’** The Sonata is, in short, a worthy 
expression of the times that gave it birth, and one 
of the few great works of art hitherto resulting 
from the underlying impulses of to-day.’ 

The first movement is a rugged Allegro, the 
formal freedom of which is more apparent than 
real, for its sternness admits of no laxity. Its 
character is fully expressed in the opening phrase 
entrusted to the pianoforte. Some contrast is 
afforded by the first subsidiary, which makes an 
unusually early appearance : 
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* Pall Mall Gazette, March 7, 1917. 
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The Lento is entirely lyrical. After a page of 
introductory matter, the theme of which recurs 
during the movement, we have a suave melody of ! 
classic purity. It is repeated in dialogue and 
followed by a brief reference to the opening theme 
leading to : 
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An episode in 12-8 time forms the middle section 
of the movement. 

The Finale is almost entirely based upon a 
boisterous theme of unaffectedly popular type. 

‘Another almost equally important contribution 
to recent chamber-music is the one-movement 
Trio in E minor for pianoforte, violin and ’cello, 
not to be confused with the earlier, more extended 
work in the same key. It was written in the 
spring of 1917, and bears the impress of the grim 
contrast between the season and the wastage of 
war at the very springtime of life. Here the 
atmosphere is more martial, and one might suspect 
a glorification of the “panache” did not a touch of 
bitter emphasis remind one of the tragic futility 
that has overtaken the glitter of the armies of the 
past. One feels an element of rancour in the 
psychology of the work, yet it is not the morbid 
resentment of the weak, but the angry impatience 
that every one must feel who has not despaired 
of civilization. It is a poem of mixed emotions 
inspired by an attitude more critical than that of 
the Sonata and expressing itself with more direct- 
ness, though in terms into which one may read a 
note of sarcasm if one likes. The form is simple: 
a strain of thematic material progressively meta- 
morphosed in the manner of free variations.’ 


As examples we quote the opening bars: 
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and a characteristic passage from the Andante 
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John Ireland's contributions to the art of song 
are scarcely second in importance to his chamber 
music, and, in one respect at least, they offer a key 
to some apparent contradictions in his larger works. 
In the latter the two strands which run through 
his musical texture are inevitably interwoven. In 
the songs he may place his trust in one or the 
other according to the poetic intention, but there is 
seldom scope for both. It thus becomes possible 
to study them separately. I wrote ‘two strands’ 
advisedly. Although I am well aware that among 
his songs are to be found some intermediate types, 
it is significant that none of these attain to the high 
artistic value of ‘Sea-Fever’ or ‘ Earth’s Call,’ which 
are definitely characteristic of the two contrasted 
styles. 

To describe them is more difficult than it would 
appear from the current generalisation of ‘ art-song’ 
and ‘folk-song.’ The designation ‘art-song’ is in 
any case a hateful one, and it has the additional 
drawback of being meaningless, for any good song 
is surely a work of art, and certainly not less so if 
it can be traced to a man of the people, as is 
claimed by folk-song enthusiasts. It is also mis- 
leading to lay stress on the melodic character of 
one style and the harmonic character of the other, 
for there is often quite as much harmonic richness 
in his treatment of a simple tune as in the more 
elaborate method, and quite as much melodic 
interest in the latter as in the most tuneful of his 
less sophisticated songs. 

Perhaps the true solution lies not so much in 
the divergence of the two types as in their one 
common denominator, which is a close communion 
with nature. This has been evident in some of 
the works we have passed in review, such as the 
‘Island Spell’ and ‘ Moonglade,’ and it is still 
more prominent in the orchestral prelude ‘The 
Forgotten Rite.’ It is so strong that on one 
winter’s day the composer assured me he would be 
unable to set a certain poem until the summer 
brought the right mood for it. If we now examine 
the two songs I selected as typical, we find that 
in ‘Sea-Fever’ the human interest is placed in 
relief against a natural background, in this case a 
seascape, whilst in ‘Earth’s Call’ it is Nature 
herself who provides the chief interest, the human 
element being merely incidental. In the same 
way ‘ The Heart’s Desire,’ which is a setting of the 
* March’ poem in A. E. Housman’s ‘ A Shropshire 
Lad,’ has the human interest which attaches to 
the whole of that wonderful collection of lyrics. 
This may partake of a mere coincidence, and I do 
not put it forward as an explanation, especially as 
it would ill fit ‘ Marigold,’ but I venture to suggest 
that it affords a clue to the two different attitudes 
the composer assumes alternately towards the 
musical treatment of a lyric poem, the direct 
approach by means of a metrical melody, and the 
enveloping movement of a method that is often 
symphonic. The subject of ‘ Earth’s Call’ plainly 
called for symphonic treatment. 

The songs of John Ireland’s mature period open 
in 1910 with a cycle, ‘Songs of a Wayfarer,’ which 
is of unequal merit, but deserves to survive if only 


for the sake of one song. The year 1913 
established the differentiation described above, 
on the one hand, with the setting of John 
Masefield’s ‘Sea-Fever,’ which continues to be 
the most frequently heard of John [Ireland’s 
compositions, and, on the other, with the song. 
cycle, ‘ Marigold,’ which belongs to the rich vein 
leading to ‘Earth’s Call.’ It comprises three 
songs: two settings of Rossetti, ‘Youth’s Spring 
Tribute’ and ‘Penumbra,’ and one of Ernest 
Dowson’s translations of Verlaine’s ‘Spleen.’ ‘ The 
last is woven round a phrase so characteristic that, 
but for its unusually disturbed tonality, it might 
almost serve as a motto to Ireland’s collected 
works : 
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As a whole, the cycle is one of his most 


remarkable works, though it may perhaps 
be slower to attain to general acceptance than the 
songs whose appeal is more primitive.’ 

In 1915 the war-songs referred to in the course 
of this article commenced to make their appear- 
ance with a version of Rupert Brooke’s famous 
sonnet, ‘The Soldier,’ in which he has not 
overcome the special difficulties inseparable from 
the shape of the poem. ‘He relies upon the 
intensity of meaning, expressed in the simplest of 
terms, rather than upon the actual form of the 
sonnet, deeming the soldier-poet’s message of 
greater importance than the literary réle of the 
sestet, for which he is content to draw upon the 
musical phrases of the octave. A setting that 
adhered more faithfully to the form might have 
missed the substance.’ ‘Then followed two songs 
from Eric Cooper’s ‘Soliloquies of a Subaltern.’ 
‘In the first of these, “ Blind,” the composer has 
reached a degree of poignancy that is almost 
painful. One has to go back to Moussorgsky to 
find anything equally magnetic. In ‘‘Savichna” 
and in some songs dealing with the peasant, the 
Russian composer, though hampered by technical 
shortcomings, attained to a tragic grandeur that 
has rightly been regarded as his loftiest vein. 
Here we have its English counterpart. ‘Truthful, 
unadorned, and thus the more touching, is this 
simple, irresistibly appealing version of Eric 





Cooper’s poem. In comparison the second song, 
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with an unavoidable note of melodrama, is almost 
an anti-climax—but one not unneeded to relieve 
the emotional tension.’ 

Of the songs which follow the most important 

are, in the direct vein, that exquisite lyric ‘The 
Heart’s Desire,’ a setting of John Masefield’s ‘The 
Bells of San Marie,’ and a very charming excursion 
into the folk-song idiom, ‘I have twelve oxen.’ 
An intermediate position might be allotted to the 
‘Mother and Child’ cycle, consisting of nursery 
rhymes from Christina Rossetti’s ‘ Sing-Song,’ in a 
happy musical garb. The other method reaches 
its fullest development in ‘ Earth’s Call,’ a sylvan 
rhapsody for contralto and pianoforte ‘which is 
too ambitious in design to be adequately described 
as a song, although its text, like that of many of 
John Ireland’s songs, is a sonnet, this time of 
Harold Monro. It is in the composer’s naturalistic 
mood, directly assertive, and demands great powers 
of interpretation on behalf of the singer, for it is 
music writ large, but although not easy of access 
the reward is correspondingly great. There is a 
dearth in the répertoire of compositions ranging in 
length and calibre between the ordinary song and 
the dramatic scena. Apart from its great merits, 
here is another reason for welcoming it.’ Of less 
ample dimensions, but too important to be over- 
looked, is another recent song ‘ ‘The Sacred Flame,’ 
and no survey would be complete that omitted the 
setting of Rupert Brooke’s ‘ Blow out, you bugles,’ 
which is far superior to that of ‘The Soldier,’ 
and has the special merit that the composer 
has succeeded in the difficult task of preserving 
his mystic fanfare from the perils of fussy 
realism. 
_ The one orchestral work which calls for notice 
is the prelude ‘The Forgotten Rite,’ to which 
more than one reference has been made in the 
course of this article. It dates from 1913, the 
year following the Jersey holiday, and in it he first 
reveals the naturalistic tendency which is ‘far 
removed from the realism of composers who wax 
lyrical over the coming of spring. It is the 
message of a man who feels nature too deeply to 
“make a song of it,” and yet sings in a subtle 
idiom that is, as it were, esoterically lyrical.’ It 
is the mood that returns in ‘Earth’s Call.’ We 
quote a fragment from the arrangement for 
pianoforte, four hands: 
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Thus ends our survey of the output of John 
Ireland’s maturity. ‘It should be noted that 
although the importance of the compositions has 
varied, their honesty of purpose has not, for there 
is not one in this comprehensive list that is not 
the outcome of the need of the artist to express 
himself—not one that is either a concession to a 
taste less cultivated than his own, or an attempt to 
set commercial before artistic considerations. 
The probity of musicians and their sense of 
responsibility towards the art they serve has 
seldom been so completely proof against tempta- 
tion to ‘make an effect,’ or to secure an easy 
material benefit. This probity is associated in 
John Ireland with a genial sincerity and love of 
artistic truth that will tolerate no meretricious 
blandishments, and a scrupulousness that rejects 
arbitrary or fortuitous. 
Thoroughly English in his outlook and in the 
directness of his method, he has one point of contact 
with the French, and one only, in the meticulous 
care which he devotes to detail. His is no feverish 
productivity. He never will be, as many 
composers have been, the victim of a fatal facility. 
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He is content to spend days on a single passage 
so that he gives it the one ultimate form which 
afterwards proves to be the inevitable form it 
should take. Yet this constant preoccupation 
with precision in detail has nowhere resulted in 
laboured writing. His harmonic texture may be 
complex or simple, suave or acid, smooth, 
or, as it is more often, rugged or sharply defined, 
but it is constantly adjusted to the needs of the 
composition, and, although he is not given to 
finicalities, his taste in these matters is no less 
acute than that of those who trade in them—over 
all of which, rightly understood, it is in the end 
one quality that predominates : sincerity. 


List OF COMPOSITIONS. 
Onpublished. 
FULL ORCHESTRA. 
Midsummer. (Overture.) 
Tritons. (Symphonic Prelude.) 


Orchestral Poem, in A minor. 
Pelléas et Melisande. (Overture.) 
CHORAL. 

Mass in the Dorian Mode, for four voices. 
* Vexilla Regis,’ for chorus, soli, brass instruments, and organ. 
Psalm 42, for chorus, soli, and orchestra. 

CHAMBER MUSIC, 
Quartet, for strings, in D minor. 
Quartet, for strings, in C minor. 
Sextet, for strings, clarinet, and horn. 
Trio, for pianoforte, clarinet, and violoncello, in D minor. 
Trio, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in E minor. 
Sonata, for violin and pianoforte, in C minor. 
Sonata, in one movement, for violin and pianoforte, in 

G minor. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Sonata, in C minor. 

Sea Idyll. (Three movements.) 
Rhapsody, in C$ minor. 

Three Pieces. 


(Also shorter pieces and songs. ) 


Published. 
FULL ORCHESTRA, 
The Forgotten Rite. Prelude. (Augener.) 
CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Phantasie, in A minor, for violin, violoncello, and piano- 
forte. (Augener.) 
Trio No. 2, in one movement, for violin, violoncello, and 


pianoforte. (Avugener.) 
Sonata No. 1, in D minor, for violin and pianoforte. 
(Augener. ) 


Sonata No. 2, in A minor, for violin and pianoforte. 
(Winthrop Rogers. ) 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Decorations. (1. The Island Spell; 2. 
3. The Scarlet Ceremonies.) (Augener.) 

Rhapsody. (Winthrop Rogers.) 

Preludes. (The Undertone ; Obsession; The Holy Boy; 
Fire of Spring.) (Winthrop Rogers.) 

London Pieces—I. Chelsea Reach. 

II. Ragamuffin. (Augener.) 
The Towing-Path (in the Press). (Augener.) 
Leaves from a Child’s Sketch Book. (Winthrop Rogers.) 


Moonglade ; 


SONGS. 
Sea Fever. (Augener.) 
The Bells of San Marie. (Augener.) 
Hope, the Hornblower. (Boosey.) 


Songs of a Wayfarer. (Boosey.) 

Marigold. Impression for voice and pianoforte. (1. Youth’s 
Spring Tribute : 2. Penumbra; 3. Spleen.) (Winthrop 
Rogers.) 


—— 


I was not sorrowful. . 

The Cost. (1. Blind; 2. TheCost.) (Winthrop Rogers.) 

The Soldier. (Winthrop Rogers.) 

Blow out, you bugles. (Winthrop Rogers.) 

The Heart’s Desire. (Winthrop Rogers.) 

Earth’s Call. (Rhapsody. for voice and pianoforte.) 
(Winthrop Rogers.) 

Spring Sorrow. (Winthrop Rogers.) 

I have twelve oxen. (Winthrop Rogers.) 

The Sacred Flame. (Winthrop Rogers.) 

Bed in Summer. (Curwen.) 

=  - (in the Press.) (Chester.) 

There were three Ravens (folk-song setting). 
Rogers.) 


(Boosey.) 


(Winthrop 


VARIOUS, 


Bagatelle, for violin and pianoforte. (Novello.) 

Elegiac Romance, for organ. (Novello.) 

Sursum Corda, and Alla Marcia, for organ. (Novello.) 
Morning, Communion and Evening Service. (Novello.) 
Greater Love hath no man. Anthem. (Stainer & Bell.) 


TWO-PART SONGS. 


There is a garden. (Novello.) 


Full fathom five. (Novello.) 
Aubade. (Novello.) 

Evening Song. (Novello.) 
The echoing green. (Curwen.) 
May Flowers. (Arnold.) 


THE THIRD PERIOD OF CESAR FRANCK. 
By SypNEY GREw. 

The works of Franck’s last period (1872-90) 
are not only representative in the mass of every 
type and form of music,* but they assume in 
sequence a curiously complete and consistent 
shape—a shape to which the term symphonic may 
be applied without fancifulness. They prove that 
with Franck, as with Bach, Handel, Gluck, and in 
different measure with Beethoven and Brahms— 
also (as it now begins to appear) with our English 
Elgar—creative interest grows by what it feeds 
upon, and that works produced in great periods of 
the composer’s life group themselves into closely 
related sections, which latter are steadily formative 
of grandly balanced and ‘cyclically’ responsive 
movements. In the particular case of Franck, the 
dominant progression is first toward the Symphony 
in D minor, and the continuance of that progression 
is diversely toward ‘Psyche’ and some smaller 
works of kindred spirit, toward the quartet, and 
toward the late organ pieces. This progression 
begins at the latest with ‘Les Djinns,’ but possibly 
with ‘Le Chasseur maudit.’ It thus carries with it 
the entire mass of the pianoforte works, which 
themselves form a section of the utmost consistency 
and compactness. Except for ‘Les Eolides,’ the 
‘Three Pieces for Organ,’ ‘Rebecca,’ the operas, 
and some of the songs and part-songs, every work 
of the thirty forms part of the grand cyclic wave of 
this final period of Franck’s life. ‘Les Béatitudes’ 
being what it is in the total scheme of his 
whole life, we might consider that this wonderfully 
single, unified progression which fills Franck’s 


* ‘At this moment . . . he does not intend to bea stranger to any 
form of his art, symphony, vocal music, chamber music, even lyric 





drama—he attacks them all in turn; there is not one realm in the 
universe of music that he fails to explore.’—(@" /ndy.) 
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last eighteen years (and which, regarded other- 
wise, summarises the characteristics, and synthetises 
the results, of musical activity all through the 
rth century) takes its rise out of ‘Les Béatitudes.’ 

I wish to place before students an ‘abstract’ 
representation of the thirty works of this period 
of Franck’s life. Such an abstract is helpful in 
the respect that it enables one to perceive the 
fundamental unity of these works and to determine 
the function and purpose of any individual work 
in the grand design of the whole. But I give first 
of all a chronological list of the thirty works, these 
not yet being fully familiar to English students 
—either actually familiar through performance or 
relatively familiar as simple historical facts. 

The list that follows is based on Vincent 
d’Indy’s, but it differs from that authoritative list 
in several important details. For instance, it 
places ‘Psyche’ after the Symphony instead of 
before it, and enumerates ‘ Psyche’ as No. 17 in 
the list and the Symphony as No. 16, whereas 
in d’Indy these two works are respectively No. 16 
(‘Psyche’) and No. 23 (Symphony). The 
reason for these differences represents the object of 
this brief article. Without referring to form, style, 
character, or arrangement of works, and without 
discussion of their spiritual nature or subject, my 
object is to show how Franck’s mind followed a 
straight and consistent course from start to finish, 
without casual attention to side concerns and 
without diminution of intensity of interest. In 
d’Indy’s list, the order of which is determined by 
the year when a particular work was entirely 
completed and ready for performance, this inner 
continuity is not immediately apparent. The 
1888 Symphony (1886-88) is preceded by six small 
works and by one large 1887-88 work (‘Psyche’). 
Strictly speaking, I suppose the right place for 
the Symphony is where d’Indy puts it, for 
Franck was at work on it until after those 
1888 works were done with. But the actual 
composition of the Symphony was over before 
‘Psyche’ and the rest were begun. Its conception 
was anterior to their conception, but so was the 
matter of the full realisation and expression of 
that conception. The Symphony was completely 
finished before January 9, 1887; that is to say, 
the work as a representative outcome of Franck’s 
artistico-spiritual progression was a fait accompli 
before the 1888 works were contemplated, such 
further attention as the orchestration being—i. not, 
relatively speaking, merely mechanical—at the 
most no more than mental: certainly not at all 
spiritual in the way the conception and the 
composition of a work are spiritual. I think that 
we may say that as soon as a work is fully drafted, 
with all intervening gaps filled (such as the gaps 
Beethoven so often left for a happy moment of 
inspiration to fill,and also at times—as in the Quartet 
—this wonderful Belgian), that work has ceased to 
be a present factor in the spiritual progression of 
the composer. Our knowledge is not complete of 
the genesis of many of Franck’s compositions. 


Fuller knowledge (which this article might be 
looked upon as seeking 


for) might compel a 





rearrangement of certain of the items in the list. 
But I do not imagine that it would necessitate any 
important modification : the character of Franck’s 
genius, from his fiftieth year to his last year, tells 
very clearly that the main ‘symphonic’ movement 
of his creative activity during this period was as 
the following sequential ordering of his thirty 
compositions : 
1. 1869-79 ‘ Les Béatitudes ’—Oratorio. 


2. 1876 * Les Eolides’—Symphonic-poem. 
3 1878 ‘Trois piéces pour l’orgue.’ 
4. 1878-79 Pianoforte Quintet. 
5. 1879 Song, ‘ Le vase brisé.’ 
6. 1881 * Rebecca ’—Scena, for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra. 
7. 1882-85 ‘Hulda’—Opera, four Acts and Epilogue. 
8. 1882 * Le Chasseur maudit’—Symphonic-poem. 
9. 1884 Song, ‘ Nocturne.’ 
10. 1884 ‘ Les Djinns ’—Symphonic-poem for piano- 
forte and orchestra. 
Ir. 1884 Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue—Pianoforte. 
12 1885 Symphonic Variations — Pianoforte and 
orchestra. 
13. 1885 * Danse lente ’—Pianoforte. 
14 1886 Sonata in A—Pianoforte and violin. 
15. 1886-87 Prelude, Aria, and Finale—Pianoforte. 
16. 1886-88 Symphony in D minor (completed before 
January 9, 1887). 
17. 1887-88 ‘ Psyche’—Symphonic-poem for orchestra, 
with chorus. 
18-22. 1888 Five separate choral works (including 
Psalm 150). 
23-24. 1888 Songs—(a) ‘ La Procession,’ (4) ‘ Les 
cloches du soir.’ 
25 1888-89 ‘ Ghiséle’—Lyric drama in four Acts. 
26 1889 String Quartet in D. 
27. 1889 Andantino in G minor for organ. 
28. 1889 Preludes and Prayers (Charles V. Alkan) 
(arr. for organ). 
29 188990 ‘ L’Organiste’ (fifty-nine pieces—Versicles 
to the Magnificat)—Harmonium. 
30. 1890 Three Chorales—Organ. 


Before presenting my abstract, I must make 
a few remarks about certain of the above works. 
‘Les Béatitudes’ is more than a work of the 
third period. It is the work of Franck’s lifetime. 
The subject occupied him in his first period 
(1841-52), when he wrote two works upon it. 
It possibly occupied him all through his second 
period (1852-74),* that strange stretch of time 
when, musing continuously at the organ, he made 
what men of his religion call a ‘retreat.’ The 
operas stand outside of Franck’s most characteristic 
work. They are works for his own pleasure, 
undertakings to satisfy his superb ambition. Each 
occurs at a period when some mighty task had just 
been completed. Franck gave ten definite years 
to ‘Les Béatitudes’; he worked leisurely upon 
‘Hulda.’ ‘Ghiséle’ he carried through quickly, 
composing the last two Acts in his eight-weeks’ 
vacation during the summer of 1889, at the 
same time writing the Quartet. The chamber 
music belongs to phases of climax, the Quintet to 
the climax of ‘ Les Béatitudes,’ the Sonata to that 
of the pianoforte music,.and the Quartet to that of 
the Symphony. ‘Les Eolides’ is a relief-piece to 

* Periods overlap. The concluding work of the second period, 
‘The Redemption,’ was finished in 1874; but Franck's final spiritual 
state was begun before that year. We may put it as definitely apparent 
when he was fifty (1872). Has anyone yet considered the quickening 
effect on Franck of the war, 1870-71? The story of the composition 


of the ‘Ode to Paris’ (song, 1870, but published only recently) is very 
significant. 
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‘Le Chasseur maudit’ is 
something of the same. The 1878 organ works 
are ‘occasional’—Franck wrote them for the 
special purpose of displaying the qualities of a 
new organ. ‘The spiritual energy of all the years 
from ‘ Les Djinns’ to the Symphony ramified into 
the Quartet, into ‘Psyche,’ and its companions 
(Psalm 150, ‘La Procession,’ and the rest), and 
into the final organ works, of which the beautiful 
first number, the Andantino, is a fitting 
introduction, but the beauty and power are not 
to be perceived except by aid of such study 
as that that has gone to the making of this article. 
The songs are as several sudden lyric flashes in the 
blazing spiritual grandeur of the whole. 
organ works are Franck’s leisured entry into 
eternity. He completed the chorales on his death- 
bed. He did not complete the ‘Magnificat’ 
versicles. ‘I shall go on with them as soon as I 
get better—or else,’ he added in a lower tone, 
‘perhaps God will let me finish them in His 
eternity to come.’ 


‘Les Béatitudes.’ 






















































1TS 
By ARTHUR 


There are many persons who like to have their 
music labelled for them; they expect to be told 
what it represents. They can better enjoy the 
first movement of Beethoven’s C sharp minor! 
Sonata because the name ‘Moonlight’ has been 
tagged on to it. ‘There! that is the moon 
breaking through the clouds,’ said my music- 
master to me once ; and, being a boy, I was duly 
impressed. It is this demand on the part of a 
defective taste that has given us_ so-called 
‘ programme’ music—that is to say, music which in 
some degree is surrendering its proper vocation, 
and trying to intrude on the province of other arts. 
Educationally, as a step towards something higher, 
this kind of thing may have its excuse and its 
proper place ; it will do for children and for those 
whose taste is asa child’s. But the child should 
be weaned from it, gradually but firmly, if he is to 
enter the holy places of pure and unadulterated 
music, of music that is not descriptive or imitative 
or pictorial, but indefinitely and immeasurably | 
suggestive. It is not given to music at its highest 
to depict or to delineate or even to translate ideas 
into sound ; it is given to it to express emotion 
that can find no articulate utterance, passion that 
passes beyond words, longing that transcends all 


The later | 


I. 1869-79. Period of Zhe Beatitudes and four othe; 
works (the last period of Franck’s life as composer 
of sacred music) : 


*Sonc’ 
(1876) ‘BEATITUDE 8S’ 
| | | 
| (1879) 
Lolides || Lroes 
Pieces Quintet 


II. 1880. Rest year ; no works produced. 


III. 1881-85. Period of Hu/da and three other works 
(a quasi-recreative period) : 
* Son’ 


‘sa U & DBD A’ 

| | | 
(1881) | 

|| Chasseur | 


IV. 1884-90. Period of the Symphony, and of twenty. 
one other works, symphonic and otherwise. (The 
final seven years of Franck’s life.) No works left 
unfinished except the scoring of last two Acts of 
Ghiséle and the completion of the intended full 
hundred of the Magnificat versicles ; and of this, 
the instrumentation of the opera was sketched cut 
and sixty-three of the versicles written (fifty-nine 
published) : 


* REBECCA ' 


(1885) 


*Soncs’ 


Dyinns Sym. Var. | Symphony | Quartet (1890) 
(1884) ‘PSYCHE’ Organ 27-29 Chorales 
Sonata Ps. 130 
Prelude, 3 
Chorale, Danse Prelude, Aria, = Finale 
& Fugoue. /ente 


*GHISELB’ 


PROGRAMME MUSIC: 
LIMITATIONS 


AND ABUSE. 
L. SALMON. 


verbal prayer, sorrow that can be condensed in no 
verbal phrases. We might as well speak of 
musical painting as of pictorial music; the two 
spheres are entirely different. That music or 
painting or poetry may be prompted by the same 
emotion, may endeavour to express the same 
sentiment and desire, is true enough; but the 
expression is sought in totally different ways, and 
those ways are not to be confounded. If they are, 
there is sure to be artistic loss) We may borrow 
or interchange the phraseology—for instance, 
when we speak of a graceful soaring minster as a 
‘lyric in stone’; but it is the prompting inspiring 
sentiment that we thus term lyrical, not the stone- 
work. If we speak of a picture in music, we may 
rightly mean that the music suggests the same 
sentiment as may be suggested by pictures ; but 
the means of suggestion remain individual and are 
not pictorial. Music cannot describe ; it cannot 
convey outlines, it cannot express definite 
thought ; it can only convey feeling. And surely 
that is enough for it. Music is the suggestion of 
visions, but it does not define them—we have to 
do our own seeing; it is the utterance of dreams, 
but it does not relate them—we have to do our 
own dreaming. 
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that are the delight of popular uncritical audiences 
who demand the most vulgarly explicit and concrete 
—such freaks as the representation of a farmyard, 
civing the lowing of the cattle, the grunt of the 
pig, the turkey’s gobble ; or the presentment of a 
menagerie, giving the different wild-beast cries ; 
or the imitation of a clock-store, giving the various 
sounds of winding, the whizzing alarms, the 
different-toned striking. To unrefined ears this is 
a marvellous triumph of musical realism; we may 
be all pardoned if it simply amuses us. ‘This may 
be styled programme-music at its lowest. It 
appeals to the taste that likes to see grossly 
material angels on a mourning-card, and that takes 
crude melodrama to be profoundest tragedy. 
But in programme music there are many steps, 
many degrees. Some form of label is not always 
reprehensible, even if superfluous ; we can forgive 
a composer who definitely tells us that his sonata 
or symphony is ‘ Pathetic’ or his movement is a 
‘Valse Triste,’ though we may think the labelling 
is entirely unnecessary. If the music is successful 
it sufficiently conveys the pathos and the sadness. 
In a still different sense some title may be 
pardonable where a definite local colour is sought, 
though local colour hardly belongs to music at its 
highest ; it is still obvious that the title in the last 
resort is unnecessary for the success of the music. 
Take away its title and would Sibelius’s 
‘Finlandia’ suggest Finland? At most, the music 


may possibly suggest the kind of emotion that} 


Finnish scenery inspires, and that would be 
inspired by any similiar scenery anywhere. Take 
away its title, and would Mendelssohn's 
‘Hebrides’ suggest those islands? Or, turning to 
a more recent and a more abstract instance: Dr. 
Walford Davies has published a work which he 
names a ‘ Wordsworth Suite.’ If the intention is 
to do honour to the great poet. that intention is 
most highly commendable ; but remove the title, 
and would the music suggest Wordsworth? 
Would it recall the Tintern Abbey verses, or the 
‘Immortality,’ or the ‘Ode to Duty’? The most 
it can do is to suggest the emotion, the sentiment, 
that we find in Wordsworth’s poetry ; and we may 
rightly assert that the beauty in the composer's 
music will appeal quite as strongly to a hearer 
who has never read Wordsworth as to one who 
has. If this were not the case Dr. Davies has 
taken upon himself a limitation; true lovers of 
Wordsworth are few. We will admit that a title 
adds to some listeners’ interest in music; bu 
ought it to do so? Surely not in music at its 
purest. In the domain of the pleasing and 
justifiable second-rate, programme-titles are wholly 
defensible; they have their right place, they 
attract some who might not be attracted else, they 
give a definite and acceptable idea to those whose 
own imagination is deficient. Some of us prefer 
to do our own imagining, and whatever the title 
may be we drift away from it. It may become 
almost an impertinence. The composer of a 
pleasantly melodious piece may tell me that it 
represents a cornfield, or perhaps girls making hay. 
B 


All musical persons agree in ignoring the freaks | I accept the information with politeness; but I 


exercise my right to think of what I please, or 
what I must, during the performance ; and very 
probably I think of something quite different from 
the title. Others, with a use of plentiful fifths to 
represent the tom-tom, may tell me that their 
music is describing an Eastern scene; but I do 
not necessarily think of India during the 
performance. If the music moves me at all, it is 
|probably to some human emotion which is 
essentially human and not local. Cannot 
composers realise that a title, a label, is of necessity 
a limitation? ‘True, music admits of no such 
limiting. The side on which music is limited is 
| just that on which the unwary seek to enrich it by 
| borrowing from the other arts. They seek to make 
jit describe and define, to convey pictures, to 
| express thoughts ; but these things are not music’s 
province. Music is the spiritual and undefinable, 
the nameless emotion, the implicit and measure- 
less passion; it is at once the awakening and the 
speech of imagination. We must not deny their 
gratification to the imperfectly imaginative, those 
who want to be told what they must conceive or 
feel or dream about; we must not deny that 
programme-music has its rightful place and its 
proper mission ; but we may at least be allowed to 
assert that music in the sheer essence soars above 
and beyond it, to a region where titles and labels 
actually fail of any meaning. A true hearer of 
| music has the right to find whatever he can in the 
}music to which he listens; and he will find this 
|whatever tithe may be affixed. It is not 
| transcendental to insist that no two hearers hear 
}the same; it is a literal truth. We hear what we 
are capable of hearing, and not what the composer 
|chooses. It is the same even with poetry, which 
deals with the definite word; how much more so 
in the divinely inarticulate suggestiveness that 
| should be music’s! 











THE NEW DIRECTION IN SPANISH 
MUSIC. 
By LeicH Henry. 
" tea from ¢ i mumocer, Page ¢ 2.) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPANISH MUSIC. 


As is natural with the attainment of such a high 
poetic feeling, music was greatly cultivated under 
|the Moorish sovereigns. Many theoretical works 
| Were written in the reign of Abd-er-Rahman, and 
|Ziryab, a Persian oh 





singer, founded a technical 
| school, and intr).duced many innovations in rhythm 
land ornamentation. From these, together with 
| the mathematical «nd philosophical musical systems 
lof the Greeks, which were closely investigated and 
| devel ped, were evolved most of the Modal and 
rhythmic characteristics which have remained 


constant in Spanish folk-music and dances Side 
| by side with the development of the strict 
Moorish verse-‘orms and metrical codes came 


experiments in. rhythmical prose and impromptu 
verse, such as the ghizel and cassida, which vied 
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with the classical forms in their popularity. 
And with the theoretical and formal development 
of musical technique went the free development 
of lyrical music and impromptu song-narrative, 


such as is perpetuated in the improvised or 
traditional dramatic chant of the popular 


Malaguena of Spain to-day. 

This parallel between the stages of development 
attained by the poetic and musical arts of Spain, 
so indicative of the real expressive interest, as 
apart from mere artifice, underlying both, and so 
reflective of their close relationship to Spanish 
evolution as a whole, is consistently maintained 
throughout their history. 

The compositions of the Spanish classics— 
Cabezon, Santa-Maria, Perez, Vittoria, Morales, 
and Quencro—all have their literary parallels in 
the poetry of their respective periods, with its 
successive phases of underlying religious fervour, 
of decorative grace, of pensive asceticism and 
austerity, and of patriotic ardour. 


The romantic verse of Espronceda, Zorilla, 
Nufiez d’Arce, and Campoamoar, though the 
first coherent expression of the resuscitated 


racial pride and effort, was over-permeated with 
emotionalism, and, by reason of its unreal, idealistic 
romanticism, failed to incorporate any real human 
expression of the true Spanish character. The 
music of Pedrell (born 1841) partakes of the 
same characteristics, being—as is particularly 
evinced in his operatic trilogy, ‘ Patria,’ 
‘Amor,’ and ‘Fede’—an incongruous mixture 
of Spanish folk-song, church polyphony, and 
German romanticism. 

In a similar way the folk-feeling, derived from 
strong national sentiment, which dominates the 
writings of Fernan Caballero and the compositions 
of Fredrico Olmeda, though nearer to human 
sources, and without the exaggerated sentiment 
of the romantics, strangled the personal develop- 
ment of both artists, and led to the cult of an 
imitative perpetuation of a folk-tradition, with its 
consequent Modal and rhythmic inhibitions. 
Their work is another example of creative 
expression rendered abortive by being subordi- 
nated tothe formulz of ‘nationalistic’ propaganda. 

With the poems of José-Maria de Héredia 
(mainly written in French), the novels of Jaun 
Valera, and the dramas of Echegaray, the Spanish 
spirit shook itself free of the imitative, ‘nationalistic’ 
folk-cult, attained a new subtlety, and came into 
touch with cosmopolitan development. 

Full of human sympathy, of reflective thought, 
and rich symbolic imagery, they have their musical 
counterpart in the compositions of Isaac Albeniz 
(1861-1909), a genius of rare intuitive musical 
perception, who, despite the fact that his teachers 
accuse him of never having attained the (to them) 
necessary academic technique, created work of an 
intrinsic beauty, subtlety, and spiritual significance 
never before incorporated into music by any 
Spanish composer. 

Albeniz was the herald of a new expressive era 
in Spanish music, and may be said to have done 





did for French music. Both spiritually and 
technically, he and the Frenchmen present many 
common characteristics. 

Commencing with works of a rather trivial kind, 
such as the pleasant dallying with folk-forms and 
modes exemplified in the ‘ Zorte Zico,’ ‘ Serenad: 
Espagnole,’ and ‘Zambra Granadina,’ Albeniz 
gradually developed a spiritually expressive force 
which, evolving through works such as the 
‘Espana’ and ‘Alhambra’ Suites, and the opera, 
‘Pepita Jimenez’ (adapted from the novel by 
Jaun Valera), which evinces a certain power of 
mood-analysis and exposition, culminated in the 
‘Iberia’ Suite. This work is a cycle of extra- 
ordinarily intimate impressions, named after 
Spanish towns, and the numbers (Evocation, E] 
Puerto, Fede Dieu a Seville, Rondena, Almeria, 
Triana, E] Albaisin, El Polo, Labapies, Malaga, 
Jerez, Evitana) form a pageant of brilliant and 
highly-wrought images, beautiful individually, but 
gaining by juxtaposition. 

The new expressive phase inaugurated by 
Albeniz, in whose work the introspective subtlety 
and contemplative penetration of the Spanish 
character was reflected, has been mainly developed 
by three younger composers, the late Enrique 
Granados, Joaquin Turina, and Manuel de Falla. 
Granados, whose opera ‘Goyescas,’ dramatised 
from the earlier suite of pianoforte pieces, attracted 
so much attention in America in 1915, and whose 
untimely death on the ‘Sussex’ was so deeply 
regretted, is the best known of this trio. 

Granados was mainly a literary, or pictorial, 
musician, and stands in relation to Albeniz in the 
revival of Spanish music much as Charpentier stands 
to Debussy in that of French music. 

Of his pictorial, or descriptive, work the best 
example is furnished by the Suite of pianoforte 
pieces above referred to, the ‘ Goyescas,’ the 
content of which is based on paintings by Goya. 
The various numbers—‘ Requiebos,’ ‘ Coloquid en 
la Reja,’ ‘El Fandango de Candil,’ ‘Quejas, 6 la 
Maja y el Ruisefion ’—have a brilliancy of tonal 
colour seldom met with outside Russian music, 


and the second and third numbers—‘ Conversation 
at the Lattice,’ and ‘ Questions, or the Girl and the 





Nightingale ’—are full of the delicate comedy in 


which the Spanish excel. 


The greater part of Granados’ work, however, 
was devoted to an exploitation of the expressive 


qualities of Spanish dance-rhythms and popular 
songs. 
pianoforte, 
Aragonesa’ belong to this type. 


The well-known ‘Danzas Espanolas’ for 
the ‘Jacara,’ and the ‘ Rapsodia 


The ‘Tonadillas,’ for voice and pianoforte, 


occupy in vocal music a place similar to that 
which these pieces occupy in instrumental music. 


Only once did Granados diverge from the direct 


source of Spanish inspiration— in his symphonic- 
poem ‘ Dante.’ 


He may be said to represent in modern Spanish 


music that dramatic element which finds fluid 
expression in the melodic flow and poetic themes 
of the Malaguenas, and in the rhythmic nuances 





for that music what Debussy and the Impressionists 


and movements of the popular Spanish dances. 
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In so treating Spanish characteristics, however, 
Granados was objective, and concerned with tonal 
and rhythmic-dynamic effects, not subjective, as the 
folk-cult ‘nationalists’ are. ey 

Joaquin Turina is a musical impressionist of fine 
sensibility, both spiritually and musically. His 
work, however, differs in constructive methods 
from those generally termed impressionists. He 
tends towards the rather literary type of poetic 
expression exemplified in Albeniz’s ‘Iberia’ Suite, 
or in the ‘ Images’ of Debussy, but his treatment of 
sound and rhythm is more objective in the strictly 
aural sense, and more full of a feeling for pure 
musical design than that of the elder Spaniard. 
Viewed as a whole, however, the general character 
of his work is subjective and impressionistic, and 
has a certain flavour of romanticism. Nevertheless, 
it is remarkably free from the sentimentality, 
exaggerated pathos, and musical rhetoric which are 
the ordinary marks of romanticism. He writes 
concisely, and without musical ostentation, and his 
work reveals a fine sense of tone-colour. 

The compositions of Turina include a Romantic 
Sonata on a Spanish theme, a String (Quartet, 
three Andalusian Dances for Pianoforte, a ‘Scéne 
Andalouse’ for violin, pianoforte, and string quartet, 
and two highly-original Suites for pianoforte. 

In these latter—‘ Sevilla: Suite pittoresque pour 
piano’ (‘Sous les Orangiers,’ ‘ La Jeudi-Saint a 
Minuit,’ ‘La Feria’), and ‘Coins de Sevilla: Suite 
pour piano’ (‘Soir d’été sur la terrasse,’ ‘ Rondes des 
enfants,’‘ Danses des ‘‘ Seises ” dans la Cathédrale,’ 
‘A los Toros’)—the personal creative attitude of 
Turina is presented more directly than in his other 
work, and reveals a spirit akin to that of composers 
such as de Severac. Musical statements of moods 
derived from external impressions, they are full of 
the colour and rhythmic movement of the com- 
posers environment, combined in a synthetic 
design of musical images in which formal develop- 
ment is subordinated to emotional expression. 

The works of Albeniz, Granados, and Turina 
present a new expressive development of Spanish 
music which embodies the dramatic force, intensity, 
emotional subtlety, grace of form, and sense 
of colour familiar in Spanish literature and 
painting. 

It has remained for the third-mentioned of 
the younger group, Manual de Falla, to incorporate 
in extensive musical form—in his ballet, ‘The 
Three-cornered Hat’—that sense of comedy whic. 
is SO essentially a part of the Spanish temperament, 
and which forms so strong an element in the other 
arts of Spain. 

The published work of de Falla is comparatively 
small, but it is the most consistently modern in 
type of all the product of the younger group. De 
Falla is conversant with the methods of both the 
impressionists and empirics abroad: he utilises 
both but never to the extent of an obsession or 
mannerism. In this utilisation, moreover, he always 
gives to such devices a personal inflection so original 
as to make patent the fact that he is no imitator or 
follower of a vogue. The music of de Falla is 
characterised by a greater harmonic subtlety 





and a rarity and delicacy of mood seldom 
encountered in such pronounced form in _ his 
compatriots. While his music is less tinged with 
sentiment, and, in the emotional sense, less 
expansive, it is yet more personal and intimate 
than even the later phase of Albeniz’s work, from 
which, much more than from that of the composer’s 
master, Pedrell, it seems to derive. 

The compositions of de Falla include piano- 
forte pieces, songs, nocturnes for pianoforte and 
orchestra, and a two-Act lyric-drama in four 
tableaux, ‘La Vida Breva,’ to the libretto of 
Carlos Fernandez Shaw, which was awarded the 
Grand Prize of the Madrid Society of Fine Arts 
in 1905, and was first produced at the Casino 
Municipal, Nice, in 1913. In the major part of 
these works, although the music reveals a 
particularly subtle sensibility, and is built up with 
the freedom, certitude, and objective discrimina- 
tion characteristic of the most advanced technical 
methods, the psychological content follows the 
ordinary line of poetic emotion, and despite the 
use of new media, does not differ from the most 
sensitive work of Albeniz more than the ‘ Miroirs’ 
of Ravel differ spiritually from the ‘Images’ of 
Debussy. But here and there, as in the ‘Trois 
Mélodies pour voix et piano’ (‘Les Colombes,’ 
‘Chinoiserie,’ ‘Séguidille’), one obtains glimpses of 
a dry humour akin to that manifest in the work of 
the French Fantaisistes, which invests the music 
with an atmosphere of delicate fantasy and 
whimsical gaiety that never descends to mere 
dlague or musical triviality, being informed with a 
keen sense of spiritual and tonal nuance. This 
type of expression, at once so individual and so 
characteristic of the Spanish temperament, renders 
de Falla unique among contemporary Spanish 
composers. In the comedy-theme of ‘ The Three- 
cornered Hat,’ which is based on the piquantly- 
humorous 18th century Spanish story of the 
amorous Corregidor fooled by the pretty miller’s 
wife, this characteristic has wider scope. 

The dramatic theme of the ‘ Three-cornered 
Hat,’ like most plots of the 18th century intrigue 
comedies, is so detailed that it has been impossible 
for either de Falla or Massine, the designer of the 
choregraphic action, to avoid something occa- 
sionally in the nature of musical pantomime. 
One immediate result of this is that the music at 
times seems purely imitative, as in the curt, harsh, 
squeaking passages of the altercation scene with 
which the ballet-action opens, the rasping passages 
which accompany the drawing of water from the 
well, the rhapsodic gruntings and gurgles of the 
Corregidor when paying court to the miller’s wife, 
&e. These effects, however, unlike the mere 
reproductive ‘realism’ of Strauss and others, are 
informed throughout by a keen psychological 
insight, and are, in a manner, an intrinsic part of 
the musical scheme. They occupy somewhat the 
same place as the onomatopceia of certain parts of 


Marinetti’s ‘Zang-tuum-tuum’ and the choric 
poems of H. M. Barzun occupy in poetry. They 


are not so much descriptive or ‘literary’ as 
imagistic and sensatory, and both help to create 
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an atmosphere and to inform, by a juxtaposition of 
impressions, the moods and emotions of the 
characters, even as the fragmentary portions of 
bottles, faces, garters, mirrors, and other external 
objects, aid in the conveyance of mood-complexes 
in the paintings of Boccioni, Severini, Carra, 
Soffici, Picasso, Wadsworth, and others. Only in 
one instance does de Falla verge on the obvious— 
namely, in his use of the ‘ Fate knocking at the 
door’ phrase from the Beethoven C minor 
Symphony, at the entrance of the Corregidor’s 
minions. Otherwise the music is governed by a 
sense of dramatic values and art-unity, from 
the impressive and stimulating opening movement 
with its rhythmic beating of feet and plaintive, 
Malaguena-like chant behind the curtain, through 
the charming love-music and flirtation scenes, with 
their delicately-handled undercurrent of feminine 
caprice and sensuousness, the old-world artificiality 
of the Corregidor’s dances, and the poignant scene 
after the miller has been arrested, to the full, 
spontaneous vitality of the close. Much of the 
score is sheerly lovely, regarded solely as music 
but its beauty has nothing sentimental about it. 
Its grace is informed throughout by psychological 
insight, and by that keen humour which is the 
dominant characteristic of the work as a whole. 

Combined with de Falla’s keen sense of tonal 
colour and atmospheric effect, as already evinced 
first scene of ‘La Vida Breva’—where the 
pathos of the dramatic theme immediately 
defined by the sad-hued songs and hammer- 
strokes from the smithy, the close of the first Act, 
with its exquisite atmospheric painting, and the 
vibrant gaiety of the betrothal scene of the second 
Act—this theme gives the composer the basis for 
a work embodying not only the sense of burlesque 
apparent in works like ‘Don Quixote,’ but also 
that rare modern Spanish blend of poetry, fantasy, 
and comedy presented in ‘Comedia de Polichi- 
nellas’ of the ‘Teatro Fantastico’ of Jacinto 
Benavente. Indeed, there is no one better 
qualified to give musical setting to comedies 
such as ‘ Los Intereses Creados’ than is de Falla. 

The diversity of talent which comprises the 
sense of dramatic values exhibited in ‘La Vida 
Breva’ with the whimsical delicacy of a song like 
‘ Chinoiserie,’ centres interest on the ‘The Three- 
cornered Hat’ not only as an individual product, 
but also as the embodiment of potent essentials in 
the Spanish character which brings modern Spanish 
musical expression directly into the main current 
of contemporary thought and art development. 
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We print elsewhere a letter from Mr. Sydney H. 
Nicholson, announcing a series for performances of 
oratorio and other sacred music in Westminster 
Abbey by a specially organized choir of about two 
hundred voices. The opportunity for hearing master- 
pieces in such ideal surroundings as the Abbey will, 
we are sure, be widely appreciated. We are 
particularly glad to see that the scheme includes a 
selection of a cappella music. We hope to give further 


Jnterludes. 


We have lately heard so much about humour } in 
music that we are in some danger of fc rgetting that 
strictly speaking, the amount of really humorous 
music is so small as to be almost negligible. By 
really humorous music I mean that which is funny, 
not merely through its association with an amusing 
text or situation, but in itself. This is, of course 
another form of the programme-music question, 
Detach even the most vivid programme-music from 
its title, and it may take on a dozen differen 
meanings with equal success. Dissociate the music 
of the most successful humorous song from its 
text, and who will laugh at it? Left to itself, ; 
becomes mere music, often of an uninteresting 
type. Those who deny the limitations of music in 
this respect are faced with an awkward fact The 
test of verbal wit and humour is its power of 
causing laughter. How often do we find a 
Humoreske, Burlesca, or Scherzo provoking even so 
much asa smile? Has anybody ever heard more 
than a ripple of laughter at an orchestral concert, 
save when the double-bassoonist has been playing 
variations on ‘Lucy Long?’ It is fashionable 
just now to describe the orchestration of some very 
spicy modern works as ‘witty.’ But wit is entirely 
a verbal quality. A picture may be humorous, 
because it can show us incident. It cannot be 
witty, because wit is the discovery of unexpected 
relations between two dissimilar ideas, and this 
discovery can be expressed only in words. Take 
a Max Beerbohm cartoon, for example. The 
picture alone is merely funny : the finer quality of 
wit appears only when the few words of text are 
added. Where pictorial art fails, music can hardly 
be expected to succeed. An orchestral score can 
no more be witty than it can be wise. The chief 
grounds on which the term is used seem to be the 
element of capriciousness and unexpectedness. 
Now, although surprise is the essence of wit, all 
that surprises is not witty. Otherwise a man who, 
waiving the customary sportive — preliminaries, 
clumps me over the head would be the most 
brilliant of jesters. The only way in which 
music may approximate to verbal wit is in 
some of its uses of enharmonic change. The 
taking of a chord in one relation and leaving 
it in another is a kind of pun, and therefore a 
form of wit. So far as it is a sudden showing of | 
an unsuspected connection between two unrelated 
keys it has much in common with real wit. Such 
enharmonic surprises are not necessarily amusing, 
of course. They may be serious or dramatic in 
effect, just as a similar surprise in literature may be 
beautiful or affecting. At all events, this is the 
only sense in which music may be said to be witty, 
and with the gradual exhaustion of harmonic 
resources, and therefore of surprise, this sense will 
become more and more restricted. 


a 





Sut if music cannot be humorous or witty, It 
can be comic, because comicality is a quality 
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: ludicrous gesture, a droll, inarticulate sound—all 
these may cause roars of laughter. Similarly, 
orchestration may be comic by means of droll or 
uncouth effects. We hear a great deal about the 
humour in Beethoven’s music, but it is not easy to 
find examples. High animal spirits are there in 
abundance, and high spirits may produce music 
yigorous or good-humoured, but not necessarily 
amusing. A really comic effect is the famous entry 
of the drums in the Scherzo of the ninth Symphony. 
That this is so was proved to me one day at 
Queen’s Hall, when my neighbour laughed at it, 
and immediately apologised, saying that the drums 
were the cause, though he couldn’t explain how. 
He had never heard the Symphony before, and 
was relieved and interested on my telling him 
that he had laughed in the right place. The 
uncouth gambolling of the double-basses in the 
Trio of the Scherzo of No. 5 is another comic 
effect that never fails to amuse, though we have 
heard it too often and are too well-behaved to 
laugh aloud at it. (I seem to have read somewhere 
that Dragonetti used to play this as a solo in order 
that the notes might be quite clear!) But the best 
ofall the amusing passages in Beethoven is surely 
in the Scherzo of the Pastoral Symphony, where 
the: 


of the second bassoon so funnily hits off the rustic 
musician of the type we all know well—the player 
who in the difficult passages is busy adjusting his 
copy or his glasses, or tuning his instrument, but 
is ready to enter with gusto on a bit of tonic and 
dominant if the pace be not too hot. This seems 
to me to be one of the few really humorous 
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passages in pure music. It is comedy, which is 
higher than comicality because it gives us a touch 
of real life. Even without the title of the move- 
ment to help us, the emphatic futility of the 
passage would amuse us almost as much. And is 
it too fanciful to suppose that the violas and ’cellos 
mock the bassoonist four bars after the last 
appearance of the figure quoted above ? 


All the signs point to the composers of the next 
few years giving us music of a lighter character 
than formerly. This may be a natural result of 
the relief felt at the end of the war, or it may be « 
revolt against patheticism; most probably it is an 
expression of the materialism which is one of the 
legacies of the recent upheaval. The limitations 
of music are proved by the fact that composers 
who wish to be humorous are generally either 
(2) allusive, (4) imitative, or (c) bizarre. Allusive- 
ness is not often a satisfactory form of musical 
humour. The allusion rarely hits the happy mean 
between the obvious and the over-subtle. Here 
are a couple of examples from recent works. In 
both ‘The Boatswain’s Mate’ and ‘ The Three- 
cornered Hat’ we have 


ts. See ee 





used to represent a knocking at the door. No 
doubt this very obvious jest has often been made. 
Mr. Glover, for example, is hardly likely to have 
overlooked it in compiling his amusing Drury Lane 
pantomime scores, where, indeed, it would be 
more in keeping than in the two other cases. 
Moreover, I venture to suggest that the composer 
of ‘The Three-cornered Hat’ spoils such joke as 
there is by giving the theme to a muted trumpet. 
Introduced as a quotation, and played exactly as 
the symphony, it would have been funnier. The 
muted trumpet has long since ceased to amuse us, 
and its use in this case made the jest seem 
laboured. As an example of the over-subtie, take 
Stanford’s allusion to the ‘ Die Walkiire’ fire music 
in his song ‘ Daddy Longlegs.’ Now the success 


of an allusion of this kind depends upon its 
immediate detection by the listeners. Like any 
other joke, it fizzles out on being explained. How 


many of us know our ‘ Die Walktire’ sufficiently to 
spot a little quotation of this kind? But Stanford 
has scored heavily by his allusions elsewhere. 
‘The Critic’ fairly bristles with them. There they 
are well in the picture, and (with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Minuet from ‘Ariadne’) are of a type 
that may be detected by any average musician who 
has his ears open. 

How often have standard funeral marches been 
dragged in with intent to amuse? - Parry quotes 
Chopin’s in ‘The Pied Piper,’ and Bridge’s part- 
song ‘ The Goslings’ has a stave of the Dead 
March from ‘Saul.’ But I fancy that few of 
us feel quite happy about humour of this kind. 
Every audience contains a proportion of people 
who have recently been bereaved, and a hundred 
smiles are dearly bought by the stirring of one 
painful memory. The Mendelssohn ‘Wedding 
March’ is much fairer game, and has been made 
the most of on many occasions. On the whole, 
however, it cannot be said that allusiveness is a 
particularly successful form of musical humour. 


A much more promising field is that of 
imitation. The imitation may be that of sounds 


ludicrous in themselves, or it may be a burlesque 
of serious effects. An excellent example of th 


former kind is No. 3 of Eugene Goossens’s 
‘Kaleidoscope, which gives us a droll and 


realistic imitation of a hurdy-gurdy suffering from 
serious internal trouble. I choose it for special 
mention because it is one of the very few pieces 
of the kind in which the imitation is so good that 
the title is hardly necessary. It has also the 
power (rare in pianoforte music) of making most 
people laugh aloud. It must be played through at 


its proper speed in order to give the joke a chance, 
but a few bars’ quotation may be of interest : 
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Here the out-of-tune G’s, the way in which the 
faulty mechanism insists on striking Cg as well as 
B, and the hiccup of the missing E at the end, 
are not merely clever imitations, but capital fun 
as well. 

The burlesqueing of serious effects is less easy 
than it appears to be. Stanford did some good 
things in his ‘Ode to Discord,’ and only failed here 
and there because some of the originals were too 
grotesque to be parodied satisfactorily. If the 
‘Ode’ were performed to-day as a serious orchestral 
work, I believe it would deceive the crowd, 
especially if it were announced as being by . . . . 
Icannot decide which of four names to suggest. 
Berlioz was so much more humorous as a writer 
than as a musician that we need not be surprised 
at his failure in attempting to burlesque the oratorio 
fugue. His ‘Amen’ chorus in the ‘ Damnation de 
Faust’ is duller than the thing at which it pokes fun 
—a fatal ending to what in some hands would have 
been a good joke. On the other hand, Sullivan’s 
use of conventional recitative formule is among 
the funniest things in the Savoy operas. On the 
whole, instrumental music is most successfully 
humorous when it aims at creating amusement by 
éizarrerie in scoring or harmony. Such humour is 
not of the type to set the house in a roar, but it 
keeps us on tip-toe, and has a good deal of 
the quality of surprise that belongs to wit. Plenty 
of examples will occur to the reader, and probably 
many more are on the way. I doubt if the fashion 
will be a lasting one, however. It will serve its 
purpose in lightening our concert programmes, 
and it will do a good deal in the direction of 
enlarging technique and means of expression, 
even though for its own part it has nothing very 
important to express. The pendulum will soon 
have swung as far as possible from emotion and 
will begin its return journey. We shall then find 
that cacophonous representations of the woes and 
amours of puppets, gold-fish, and tin soldiers are 
not necessarily a sign of modernism. Perhaps some 
of the old composers dd wear their heart on their 
sleeve overmuch. The newest certainly have their 
tongue too constantly in their cheek, and their 
hand too often outspread, with thumb to nose. 


The one humorous direction in which music 
will always be a success is in heightening the effect 
of an already amusing text or situation. What it 
can do in the latter respect we have seen lately in 
the work of the Russian Ballet. On the whole, 
however, its greatest scope will always be in 
connection with words, because of the facility of 
performance. A good comic song or vocal quartet 
can score heavily with the minimum of cost. Why 
do our best singers so rarely sing anything amusing ? 
And when they do, why should they choose (say) a 





buffo song from Rossini rather than a good natiye 
example, the joke of which is not only up-to-date 
but in a language we can all understand? Are 
there no good British patter songs ? Sullivan wrote 
a few. Perhaps some day our baritones will forsake 
the well-worn Italian examples and show their 
skill in ‘The Sorcerer’s Song,’ or ‘A Nightmare’ 
or ‘From Rock to Rock.’ At the same time 
they might well leave off wooing that snowflake 
fora month or two. And why do not our choral 
societies unbend more frequently? The ‘Oriana’ 
singers have no scruples about switching off from 
Elizabethan polyphony and making us laugh with 
‘What shall we do with a drunken sailor?’ or other 
droll ditties of a folk-song type. I wish they 
would go still further in this direction and do some. 
thing to encourage the composers of really good 
humorous part-songs. And I am sure that the 
inclusion of such things in the syllabuses of choral 
competitions would not only be welcome to the 
audience (avd adjudicators!) but would do the 
choirs a power of good. Our singers, whether 
solo or choral, are not in need of sobering : some 
comic relief (with really good, well-written music) 
would help them towards that freedom of style which 
most of them lack. A friend who was at the 
Welsh Eisteddfod tells me that the choral tests 
were all far too serious. The two pieces for the 
eighteen male-voice choirs were, first, a song 
about the loved one being in her grave, and 
second, one which harped on the words, ‘ My head 
is bloody.’ I refrain from quoting my friend’s 
irreverent but natural comment after hearing the 
latter eighteen times. 


So much modern music is decidedly suggestive 
of irony that it is worth while trying to see how 
this quality is expressed. Generally speaking, 
such astringent tones as those of the oboe, 
bassoon, cor anglais, and muted trumpet, with the 
less expressive register of the flute, are largely 
responsible. Such dry and brittle sounds as that 
of the xylophone are also helpful. Harmonically, a 
modal flavour often gives the right bleak effect. It 
is odd to find the ecclesiastic and the satirist joining 
hands here, but I think it is not far-fetched to 
suggest that the aloofness and other-worldliness of 
the modes, which made them ideal for the 
best impersonal kinds of Church music, fit 
them also for use when the composer wishes to 
get as far off as possible from emotion. I have 
not space to develop this theory. A familiar 
example is found in Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend,’ 
where the sardonic flavour of the theme usually 
associated with Mephistopheles is due to its 
modal character. The modern French School 
will provide many other examples. We find 
something of the kind even in ‘Israel in Egypt.’ 
When Handel ‘conveyed’ a canzona of Kerl’s for 
‘Egypt was glad when they departed,’ did he feel 
at the back of his mind that the wry-mouthed joy 
of the spoiled Egyptians was best expressed by a 
severe fugue in the Phrygian mode? If not, he 
builded better than he knew. 
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Occasional Wotes. 


Mr. Josef Holbrooke announces a series of five 
recitals of modern music at the French Institute, 
Marble Arch House, W., at 8.30, on the Fridays in 
October. On the instrumental side, the works will be 
drawn entirely from Mr. Holbrooke’s own compo- 
sitions—not a wise plan, we think, even with relief 
in the shape of songs by Bantock, Elgar, Ireland, 
Bridge, Vaughan Williams, Scott, Ravel, Debussy, 
&c., sung by Miss Astra Desmond, Miss Gene Dell, 
Mr. George Paulo, and Mr. Frank Mullings. 


When writing prospectuses, Mr. Holbrooke 
invariably takes us into his confidence. On this 
occasion he explains why London has for so long 
been bereft of his presence: 

‘As I have found during sixteen years’ travail 
in London town that “ deadheads” abound for 
native music, I have, during the last four years, 
concentrated my attention on the provincial towns 
with a more marked result for enthusiasm, 
financial results, and artistic receptivity! This 
is as it should be.’ 


He adds, with true Joseffian inconsequence : 
‘The hall now selected being of a modest 
size and quite charming for chamber music, the 

“public” are not invited in their masses!’ 


We hope the crowd (including ‘deadheads’) that 
usually besieges chamber-concerts will accept this, 
the only intimation. 


Mr. Holbrooke ends his prospectus with a further 
light touch : 

‘These concerts are given really for the 
amusement of the composer concerned, and they 
are semi-private; but those fortunate enough to 
attend will find that smoking and drinking (of a 
mild character) will be indulged in, and allowed !’ 


As a five shilling ticket will ensure admittance, we 
should have described these concerts as public. But 
Mr. Holbrooke says they are ‘ semi-private ’ (whatever 
that may be), afd he ought to know. With all his 
hard words for Londoners, however, he is not without 
confidence in their generosity. What other composer 
would expect them to pay 55. a time (or £1 Is. for the 
lot) for the privilege of seeing him amusing himself, 
even semi-privately, even with the additional lure of 
mild dissipation ? 


The personal note appears in a more attractive 
form in an analytical programme of some pianoforte 
recitals given a few months ago at St. Dominic’s 
Priory, North Adelaide, by Mr. Paul Howard. The 
programmes contained a fine batch of unfamiliar 
works, such as the ‘Twenty-four Walzermasken’ of 
Godowsky, Dohnanyi’s Introduction and Fugue, 
Scherzo in C sharp minor, Capriccio, ‘Dies Ire’ 
Rhapsody, and Valse Impromptu, and Balakirev’s 
Oriental Fantasy and Idylle Etude. Mr. Howard’s 
comments are full of interest and information, with 
here and there a free and easy note that is as refreshing 
as it is unusual in such a connection. Speaking of 
Balakirev’s ‘ Islamy’ he says: 

This Eastern piece of fanaticism, crazy hysteria, and 
smouldering Oriental passions, certainly is a tyrant, but 

it is mostly only the madness of the pace that kills, and 

this can be met by direct action. Responding to the 

red-rag challenge of its impregnability I made a wild 





onslaught, got it down and tried it off on visitors without 
copy within three weeks, although somewhat convulsed 
myself afterwards by its delirium. 


But ‘direct action’ was not always so immediately 
successful : 

The ‘ Walzermasken,’ however, defied conquest even 
after two years of daily battlement, and it is now nearly 
four years before I can claim maturity and pleasure in 
performance. Put against this the fact that I worked 
at Beethoven’s Op. 2, No. 3, for the first time the other 
day, memorised and polished it in a week, and achieved 
the same with ‘ Pathetique’ in two days. That gives 
you just the ratio. 


Have these pieces of Godowsky been heard in 
London? Mr. Howard says that ‘many renowned 
touring virtuosi do not seem to be aware of them.’ 
He adds that there is perhaps some excuse for 
avoiding them, ‘ considering the hair-raising expendi- 
ture of time and labour their study involves,’ and 
doubts ‘ whether there are half-a-dozen artists in the 
world who play them.’ His description of the general 
characteristics of the work makes us wish one or two 
of our London recitalists would give some tired battle 
horses a rest in its favour : 


music mostly sounds as if three 
independent hands were employed on the board> 
and sometimes more. He has discarded all packing 
and mere accompaniment: he writes pianistically, and 
yet as though for orchestra. Right through from high 
to low—and often he uses the entire length of the 
keyboard simultaneously for pages at a stretch—is the 
body of his music filled with voices which sing their 
lines with the freedom of speech of a string quintet. 
And as the dynamic technique of this Goliath, so his 
astounding learning to clothe new thoughts. All the 
past and future seem heralded in his works. 


Godowsky’s 


Of No. 9, ‘Satire,’ he says : 

And now ‘ Satire,’ of what? The spirit of satire and 
in the next ‘ Karikatur,’ assail pedantry and everything 
else, and yet make beautiful music. ‘Oh, well, of 
course,’ you may say. Not so fast, however; look at 
the score and see what is there and how it is handled to 
make it what it is instead of a sepulchre. If old 
Albrechtsberger might rise to hear them he would 
doubtless drop dead egain. 


After indulging in further rhapsodies, he suddenly 
comes to earth and bounds up again thus : 

This ‘Elegie’ is a beauty—reminds me of Caruso 
singing Massenet’s ‘Elegie,’ to which it is akin in 
strength, but in the Godowsky idiom—always other 
voices there. Now here a ‘ Perpetuum Mobile,’ a class 
of work which paradoxically and mercifully comes to a 
close. This one is charming enough to listen to, but 
to play is perversity bedevilled, fulfilling its name in its 
searching movement more than any I have seen. 

(I will have to cut these remarks short—paper is 
costing about £200 per ton just now.) 

The ‘Menuet’ is very lovely—stately dance of 
days gone by—and then the Tyrolesian rollicking 
‘Schuhplattler’—the peasants slap the soles of their feet 
with their hands as they dance. 


The comment on the price of paper is made the 
more piquant by the fact that the programme of the 
four recitals fills six pages 9” x 114” of thick glazed 
paper, with a wide margin, in a cover of even thicker 
texture, and that dates and times are printed in words 
—‘ Twenty-fourth,’ ‘Eight-thirty o'clock,’ and so on. 
But this little eccentricity is of no importance beside 
the fact that the programmes of the recitals are among 
the most striking we have ever seen. The average 
London recital is a tame ‘follow-my-leader’ affair in 
comparison. 
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We are glad to hear that Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott 
is forming a new choral society in London, to be 
known as the Philharmonic Choir. The new body 
will aim at the performance of the great choral 
masterpieces, with orchestral accompaniment, as well 
as such @ cappella works as require a large number 
of voices for adequate performance. Among those 
to be undertaken are the following: Double Motet, 
‘Sing ye to the Lord,’ Bach; Beethoven’s ninth 
Symphony; ‘The Song of the High Hills’ (new) 
Delius; ‘News from Whydah,’ Balfour Gardiner ; 
part-songs, ‘Morning Song in the Jungle’ and 
father and Daughter,’ Grainger; and ‘The Hymn of 
Jesus’ (new), Holst. The choir will make its first 
public appearance at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s 
concerts on February 26 and March 25, on the first of 
these occasions singing the ‘Choral Symphony,’ and 


on the second providing a choral programme. 
Rehearsals will be held at the Ethical Church, 46, 
(Jueen’s Road, Bayswater, W. (railway stations: 
(ueen’s Road, Metropolitan and Central London 


Railways), from 6.0 to 7.30 each Wednesday evening 
from the beginning of October to the end of March. 
Che annual subscription will be half-a-guinea, which 

ll entitle members to the privilege of a serial ticket 
€ seven concerts of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society at Queen’s Hall at two-thirds of 
the ordinary price. Members must provide their own 
music. <A few singers of exceptional ability may be 
admitted free of subscription at the discretion of the 
conductor, but such singers will not be entitled to any 
special privileges in respect of concert tickets. All 
ommunications should be addressed to the secretary, 
Mr. Granville Humphreys, 145, Elms Road, Clapham 
Park, S.W.-4. Inquiries should be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope. 


for the series of 


Mr. Scott’s work with the Oriana Choir is a guarantee 


not only of enthusiastic and skilful training, but of an 
exceptionally interesting choice of works. For some 
years past the ‘ Oriana’ programmes have been models 


n their avoidance of the hackneyed and in their 
generous recognition of the claims of our native 
composers, past and present. We wish the Philhar- 
monic Choir the success we feel sure it will deserve. 

We read in a daily paper that in ‘Green Pastures 
of Piccadilly, the play at the Ambassadors 
Theatre, one of the characters remarks that we have 
» Wedding March, and complains that we have to 
fall back on German works—Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wedding 
March’ and the Bridal Chorus from ‘ Lohengrin.’ 
Chis kind of thing is often said, but as a matter of 
fact there are plenty of good marches and pieces of a 
suitable character by English composers. Among 
those definitely called ‘Wedding March’ a particularly 
yood example is that by W. T. Best, in Book 6 of his 
tion of Organ Pieces for Church Use.’ Best 
vas an unequal composer, but perhaps his great fame 
is a player and transcriber has prevented him from 
receiving such credit as is due to him. The 
‘Wedding March’ is one of his most effective works. 
It is only moderately difficult, and should be known to 
all who are getting tired of the standing dishes. Not 
only does it appeal to us because it is English and 
inhackneyed. Comparing it with the Mendelssohn 
March, we are bold enough to say that we prefer the 
Best because it is the better. 


* Cole 


\mong those who were created bards at the Welsh 
Eisteddfod was Mr. Alfred Kalisch, the honour being 
conferred in recognition of his services to music and 
literature. Mr. Kalisch’s bardic title is ‘ Davidd o'r 
dwerain’ (‘ David of the East’). 





THE NATIONAL WELSH EISTEDDFOD. 
By WILLIAM CHILD. 


CORWEN, Monday, August 


fe 


The holding of a great national Festival at such a 
smali place as Corwen—a village consisting of one 
street—puzzles the Saxon visitor until he learns that 
the beautiful valley in which Corwen rests has been 
the scene of some of the most stirring events in Welsh 
history. It has many literary associations as well, 
among the most practical of its sons being Thomas 
Jones (1647), who published the first Welsh almanac 
and the first Welsh-English dictionary and Welsh 
grammar to be widely used by his fellow-countrymen. 
The great local hero, however, is Owen Glendower, 
one of whose mansions was hard by, and who here 
rallied his first supporters for his fight against the 
English. The national spirit burns very brightly in 
these hills and valleys. Mixing with the crowd in the 
Eisteddfod field, I hear so little of my own language 
that I find it difficult to realise that England is but 
a half-hour’s railway journey off. 


Semi-national Eisteddfodau have been held at 
Corwen annually for a very long time. The large 
wooden pavilion in which the more recent of 


these have taken place has been much enlarged 
for the present gathering, and now seats about 
ten thousand. There are no galleries or obstruc- 
tions of any kind. There is a pronounced rise 
from the platform, so that seeing is easy from all 
parts. Acoustically the pavilion is as near perfection 
as can be. A good speaker with a reasonably powerful 
voice can be heard distinctly at the back, and the 
most delicate choral effects are very telling. 

The chief musical interest—at all events, so far as 
the outsider is concerned—lies in the choral items. 
To-day’s programme is not very important in this 
respect. An action-song for school children, in 
parties of twelve, is a new competition, and not 
without significance. Taken in conjunction with the 
announcement that the 1921 Eisteddfod syllabus will 
include a prize for a play, to be performed by 
competing parties of amateur actors, it indicates a 
decided relaxation of the old Welsh puritanical 
objection to the stage. To-day’s action-song com 
petition showed us some very promising young 
performers. The choirs first sang a delightful Welsh 
folk-song with appropriate features, and then gave us 
an item of their own choice. Throughout the acting 
was far better than the singing, while the music of the 
own-choice pieces was generally very poor—uninterest- 
ing melodies, weakly harmonized, and not too well 
accompanied. After the folk-song, it was a big descent 
for example) to the number in which we were bidden to 
sing ‘ Hey for the life of a highwaymon, the life that 
is hoppy and free,’ with masks, fainting damsels, and 
toy pistol-cracks ad /#d. /s there a dearth of action- 
songs with sensible schemes and really good music, 
however simple? I hasten to add that the competition 
kept a huge audience delighted for a couple of hours, 
and, judging from the applause, I appeared to be the 
only dissatisfied listener present. 

Another new choral feature to-day was the competi 
tion for mixed choirs of about forty voices from places 
of worship. The tests consisted of a hymn, a psalm, 
and a short anthem. The standard of the eight com- 
peting choirs was generally excellent. Musically, the 
first test provided the best material, the tunes being 
good examples of Welsh hymnody. The chanting 
was careful, and full of neatly-prepared points, but 
most unfortunately showed the inelasticity that has 
long since become an Anglican tradition. The Welsh 
singers are capable of so much freedom in their other 
singing that it was disappointing to find them unable 
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i solve the problem presented by the Anglican chant 
_the use of measured music as a medium for prose. 
The anthems were a miserable lot. That sung by the 
frst choir opened thus : 





The example, with its harmonic mark of the beast 
at *, struck a note above which very little of the 
remainder rose. It was pitiable to hear capable 


and enthusiastic singing wasted on such poor 
material. Another matter for regret was the failure to 
All 


recognise the beauty of unaccompanied singing 
the choirs were well balanced, and the addition of a 
pianoforte and harmonium merely duplicating the 
voice parts was an irritating impertinence. 

The only other choral event to-day was the open 
contest for choirs of not less than forty-five voices. 
The test-pieces were Elgar’s ‘My love dwelt in a 
Northern land’ and E. T. Davies's ‘ Now silent the 
harp.” Unfortunately there was only one entry— 
the Liverpool Harmonic Choral Society (Mr. D. 
Roberts). The judges gave them the prize, and 
might well have been more laudatory in their 
comments. True, a good deal of “ mystery of the 
Elgar song had escaped the singers. Like most of the 
composer’s best works, great and small, it demands 
much that cannot be expressed in the copy, and most 
of this elusive quality was missing to-day. Moreover, 
in the delicate detached accompaniment to such 
passages as ‘And all that night’ they gave us too 
pronounced a fizsiva/o effect. But their sudden 
loudening and sforsando were excellent, and in the 
second song, which called for sonority rather than 
subtlety, they were heard to great advantage. A good 
choir, which will be even better yet. They have some 
very brilliant sopranos. 


The finals of various 
produced some fair performances. 


solo-singing classes have 
The entries are 


very heavy, and preliminary tests are beginning 
daily at 8.30. Competitors and judges have my 
sympathy. Fancy singing—or judging—an im- 


passioned lyric at 8.30 a.m. ! 


The peculiarly Welsh institution known as penillion 
singing has given us some interesting moments. For 
the benefit of readers who have never heard it I may 
explain that the singer has to provide a kind of discant 
or counter-theme to a tune (announced beforehand 
played on the harp by a second performer. The 
counter-theme must not begin with the tune; it 
generally enters at the end of the first phrase. The 
words are expected to be perfect metrically, and must 
thyme. They are usually written by the singer; some- 
times they are improvised. The more distinct the 
enunciation, and the more the discant is varied from 
verse to verse, the greater the merit. Such considera- 
tions as purity of tone and phrasing are of little 
account. As a matter of fact the singer has so much 
other fish to fry that he cannot afford to be bothered 
with the conventional vocal virtues. The successful 
penillionist in the juvenile class to-day was a small 
boy who delivered himself of the most piercing and 
metallic voice I have ever heard. It stabbed the air, 
and must have been heard over a good deal of the 
surrounding district. When this ten-year-old youth 





has doubled his age he will have either a remarkable 
voice or a husky whisper. 








Tuesday. 


We have had plenty of choral singing to-day. 
The ‘Second male-voice competition’ (so called to 
distinguish it from the chief event of this kind, which 
takes place on Thursday) gave us eight good bodies. 
They sang a couple of Welsh airs—‘ Men of Harlech’ 
and ‘All through the night.’ All this singing was 
enjoyable, and frequently something more. The 
winners—the Gwalia choir, from Nant y Glo (Mr. W. 
R. Lewis)—especially roused us in the ‘Men of 
Harlech.’ 


I mentioned in my _ notes of 
unnecessary and irritating accompaniment of the 
church choirs. The ‘Men of Harlech’ arran; gement 
was another example of the way in which this intense] y 
musical people will spoil a good thing. The vocal 
harmony was in four parts, and might well have been 
left to take care of itself. But no! the pianoforte 
gave us a few bars of trivial prelude, and then added 
an accompaniment consisting chiefly of ‘ twiddly-bits,’ 
after this manner : 


yesterday the 
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‘ortunately, e arlech’ is such a fine tune, and 
Fortunately, ‘ Men of Harle S 
the choirs were so robust, that this miserably poor 
decorative scheme was unable to do its worst: both tune 
and choirs seemed to shake it off impatiently. We bad 
yet another case of the kind later on when, in orde 


to fill a gap in the - eedi ngs, the audience san 
afew hymns. Led by a conductor on the plat form, 
they rolled out a poy in harmony, with grand 
effect. Then an official who should have known 
better went to the pianoforte and accompanied the 
remainder. Never did pianoforte sound so ineffective. 
It could hardly be otherwise, with eight thousand people 
lifting up their voices, and only a few hundred able to 
hear the miserable percussion instrument that suggests 
drawing-rooms, concert-rooms, and practice-rooms, 
but has nothing useful to contribute when the songs of 
Sion are being sung by a multitude. <A big organ, or 
a brass band, if you like, but when such a chorus as 
this sets going, lock the pianoforte and lose the key. 
The chief open choral competition, for choirs of 
not less than eighty voices, led to some fine singing. 
The tests were ‘Sylvia,’ a rather commonplace part- 
song by J. H. Roberts, and Bach’s ‘ God goeth up 
with shouting.’ Five choirs competed—Ammanford 
Choral Society, Shotton and District Philharmonic, 
Nottingham Philharmonic, Cefn and District Choral 
Society, and Llangollen Choir. Gledholt Vocal Unior, 


of Huddersfield, had entered, but did not appear. 
Ammanford (Mr. E. Bowen-Jones), numbering 
a hundred and forty-one voices, won with some 


chorus, 
second. 


the Bach 


splendid singing, especially in 
coming 


Nottingham (Mr. William Turner) 
This contest roused great enthusiasm. 
The reception of the winners’ performance of ‘ God 
goeth up’ was almost as thrilling as the singing 
itself. Such a word as ‘thrilling’ should be rarely and 
cautiously employed, but it fairly describes the winning 
performance, especially in regard to the close of the 
first half of the chorus, where the long strands of the 
polyphony are suddenly tied and sheared off : 
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Ex. 3. Allegro. than thirty voices. There were a dozen entries, and 
_,—1---|_—_" |__| the tests were five short ditties, sung unaccompanied, 
The choirs were generally large and well-drilled, and 

the singing was full of spirit. With no accompanying 
harmonies to attract the listener, the melodies were 
° ee £ subjected to the severest of tests. They came well 
: = —=——F | out of the ordeal, not only by virtue of their tuneful. 
Secooee =I ————_————T | ness, but perhaps even more because of their 
God go - eth up wit hout- ing, and the delightful rhythmical freedom. Nothing can be 
better for the musical training of children than this 
_ early appreciation of the importance of an interesting 
Lo = rhythmical scheme. The youngsters sang with an 
— OO mee elasticity that was wholly charming. Unfortunately 
i ,€ the same praise cannot be extended to the purely 
vocal side. The tone was generally rather hard, and 
in the louder passages inclined to shrillness. Only 
— the winners (Cybi Juvenile Choir, Holyhead) showed 
genuinerefinementinthisrespect. This—agirls’choir— 
was conducted by one of its members, Dilys Hughes, 
aged ten. It was real conducting too, not mere time- 
beating. The singers, in many cases three or four 
years older than their tiny director, made full and 
prompt response to her calls. On both sides the 
performance was quite natural and unaffected. When 
we saw what was coming most of us expected a 








rhe effect of the springing tenor, and, even more, of 
the high D’s of the basses, jee out crescendo, 
was electrifying. All the signs point toa host of Bach 
converts having been made to-day. It should be 
added that the Ammanford choir had been travelling 


ry) r el 1 ? , nr ee } ili > ~ . 
from 6 a.m. until they entered the pavilion in the display of offensive precocity. Only a few phrases 


frernoon. sincing f : 1 of first as ; nal ; 
afternoon, singing fourth instead of first as announced | \ore needed to reassure us. It may be said that the 
Their journey cost 4300, and the prize was £75. na ae , re. . 


: x PR com ; rhythmical and imitative faculty is so strong in 
Pavil tne unsse t lane she > Z 

of wo bt wel maaeeeneny Oia gto au take id in| S children that most of the members of a class would 

of itself, they carried their conductor round the field in be able to take a turn with the baton. This is f 


triumph. 

The Crowni ng of the Bard took place with due 
ceremony at mid-day. I wished to be impressed, but 
was not. The whole thing contains too many 
anachronisms. Could not some Welsh air be found 
wherewith to accompany the successful bard to the 
coronation? To-day we had ‘See the conquering 
hero’ played by a brass band with some harmony and 
melodi turns that I did not identify as Handel's 
And the crown ung song, finely sung by Miss Annie 


true, but the result would no more be real conducting 
than would the efforts of the members of an adult 
choir called on in the same way. Personality is 
the vital factor that distinguishes the human 
metronome from the genuine conductor. Personality 
reveals itself at a very tender age, however, and there f 
is no doubt that the handing over of the baton 
to promising children would discover a proportion 
of talent which, if judiciously directed, and applied 
to suitable material, as in this case, would yield 








Davies, would have been better without the pi : 
Davies, would have been b oes one een pianoforte | valuable results later. After all, if we admit that the 
satel teamed , : iene Les 
-eabegen er Sap a “e , h og 7 7 th ane waeeg "The conductor is both born avd made, why should we leave | 
but contained yhrish tou in t é ine. 1 : . 
—_ MESS & SPCRTIES WSUCR IS INS TA SES. ©/the making part until the potential conductor is § 
nts worn by the bards and other di gnitaries 2 ch; > 
: ; Pacey : between twenty and thirty years of age? 
were very effective so far as they went, but they did ; : ee 
not go far enough by about nine inches. Of all human In leaving this delightful competition, a_ tribute 


garb trousers are the lez Ast picturesque. These prosaic enews be paid to the W ‘els! h Folk-Song Society, which 
ylinders of cloth are always an eyesore, but never so| 'S doing excellent work in col llecting and publishing 
much so as when they peep out from beneath| ative songs, and to whose activities this contest is 
nonial apparel. I recall, with a special shudder, directly due. 

tw stout pepper -and-salt calves, supported by We have had to-day the chairing of the Bard, a 
gleaming brown boots. . . . Moveoverthe presence| ceremony which suffered from the same defects as 
1 the platform of several officials in ordinary attire ;| that of yesterday, with additional slovenliness in the 
the advertisement on the pianoforte, in foot-long| playing of ‘See the conquering hero.’ There were 
tters, of the fact that it and other instruments were | fifteen entries for the competition for Children’s Choirs 
h from so-and-so; the roars of laughter when, | of not less than forty voices. The test-pieces were a 
during a recitation of a stanza by one bard, another, | couple of two-part songs: David Evans’s ‘Soldiers 

parently hard of hearing, stepped forward andjand Sailors’ and Coleridge - Taylor’s ‘ Drake's 
began to turn the item into a duet by firing off Azs| Drum.’ Both songs unfortunately called for a 
f I lled the crowning, so far|strenuous style that showed the weakness of the 
, at one point was the affair | singers, the tone being at times painfully shrill and 
= as ritual,—when the arch- forced. We were freq: iently reminded, too, of the 
"- oes heddwch ?’ ‘Is it 













j nanded difficulty in regard to the lower part in elementary 
peace ?’) and the ga ther ng replied as one * Heddwch !’|school choirs. So long as the school-leaving age 

hereupon the great ceremonial sword was sheathed, | remains fourteen, completely satisfactory results can 
Apart from this the crowning was one of the least | be obtained only by recognition of the fact that all but 
mpressive events of the day. Before another a mere handful of the singers are first trebles. There 
eremony of this kind comes my way, I hope a good | are two ways of providing for their needs—by unison 
stage-manager will get to work. singing, and by two- and three-part songs in which all 


Wednesday. the voices cover pretty much the same ground, the Tt 
To-day has been almost entirely given up to the| parts frequently crossing, and occasionally combining 
children. The inevitable falling-off in musical interest|in unison. Passages, and sometimes whole songs, 


e 
has been more than made up by the human appeal. | written in canon at the unison or at the third or fourth 
Nothing so far has been more delightful than the| below, would provide good material for the early | 
folk-song competition for school choirs of not less| study of part-singing 
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The finals for the boys and girls’ solo singing 
showed very promising interpretative gifts. But the 
palm in this direction must go to the juvenile reciters, 
and especially to the children of nine and 
ten. Nothing shows the national genius for oratory 
more convincingly than the ease of gesture and 
inflection of these infants. 

There has been some very fair work in various 
instrumental finals to-day, the judges giving their 
opinion that in no department of music has Wales 
made such advances as in pianoforte playing. I 
suppose we ought to be pleased. Far more important, 
however, was the capital playing of the finalists in the 
competition for trio (pianoforte, violin, and ’cello) and 
the even better work by the best of the violin soloists. 
Wales’s chief musical needs are local orchestras 
and chamber music parties. No doubt a thousand 
good pianists will be welcome, but a thousand good 
string and wind players are a necessity. When they 
are forthcoming we shall not find a London orchestra 
engaged to play the accompaniments to the chief 
choral test, as is to be the case next year at Barry. 
Even with the present dearth one would have thought 
that populous South Wales could have provided a local 
orchestra, the leaders only being imported. With a 
whole year in which to arrange such a band, the 
engagement of a London orchestra seems a tame 
surrender. Compensation will no doubt be found in 
the stimulus local musicians will receive from the 
visitors. 

Thursday. 


High-water mark has been reached to-day. The 
pavilion has been packed, even the gangways being 
solidiy filled, and many hundreds have had to be 
satisfied with such fragments of music as could 
escape into the grounds. The greatest crush was 
during the male-voice choir contest. Before that took 
place we had some pleasing singing by seven female- 
voice choirs. The tests were Holbrook’s ‘Gentle 
Spring’ and D. D. Parry’s ‘The sea maidens,’ the 
former being a particularly attractive piece. Two 
choirs easily stood out from the rest, Mr. William 
Turner’s Girls’ Prize Choir from Nottingham, and the 
Rhymney Ladies’ Choir.(Miss M. Richards). Of 
these two the latter was decidedly the better, giving 
a highly finished performance, with a breadth and 
sonority that are too often lacking in choirs of this 
type. 

The male-voice choir contest took place in an 
atmosphere of tense excitement that occasionally 
flamed up into a threat of disorder. Fortunately the 
singing of a hymn served to calm the gathering. 
To one accustomed to the patience and placid good 
humour of a London crowd, there is something almost 
terrifying in a gathering where the emotions lie so 
near the surface that they may be roused and soothed 
by means that would leave the Saxon cold. Herea 
word of praise is due to the officials in charge—known 
as the ‘conductors’—who were ready with an oration 
of any length, grave or gay, wherewith to fill up gaps. 
When the savage breast refused to be soothed by 
words, the conductor struck up a hymn, and had the 
audience singing in less time than an English chairman 
would have taken to decide on the tune or the key 
As is usually the case with those who are gifted with 
a ready tongue, the conductors talked too much, and 
occasionally delayed the proceedings, but of their 
eloquence, tact, and domination over the crowd it is 
difficult to speak too highly. There might easily have 
been some ugly moments in the over-heated and 
congested hall to-day, but for their never-failing supply 
of homilies and anecdotes—the latter producing such 





roars of laughter that I regretted my ignorance of 


Welsh till a native informed me that they were 
mainly chestnuts. 

Of the twenty-one male-voice choirs who had entered, 
eighteen appeared. The tests were Vaughan Thomas’s 
‘The lost love’ (Wordsworth’s ‘ She dwelt among the 
untrodden ways’), sung unaccompanied, and D. 
Protheroe’s ‘Invictus, a setting of Henley’s well- 
known lines. Both pieces left a good deal to 
be desired as music. The first almost entirely . 
failed to express the poignant personal feeling 
of the poem, and the second, in spite of some dramatic 
moments, was spoilt by the conventional character of 
most of the means employed for emotional purposes, 
the coda being especially weak. 

The strife was long—nearly three-and-a-half hours. 
With few exceptions the choirs displayed beautiful tone 
and blend, the best of them, in breadth and sonority, 
suggesting organ-tone. The chief failure was in regard 
to intonation, few ending the unaccompanied song 
without a slight loss of pitch. In ‘ Invictus’ the more 
chromatic passages—which happened also to be very 
loud—caused trouble, many of the choirs forcing and 
sharpening painfully. The best of the singing was 
wonderfully good. The amount of discipline that must 
have gone to the production of such ensemble made 
one wonder why our not too economical Government 
does not spend a few thousands of pounds on 
male-voice choralism as an antidote to Bolshevism. 
It would be difficult to imagine anything less 
suggestive of industrial unrest than the sight of these 
men—nearly two thousand of them altogether, and 
many of them from South Wales collieries—singing 
difficult music from memory, absorbed in their task, 
obedient to every sign from their conductor (never 
stopping to reflect that, after all, he was an autocrat !) 
and fighting as keenly as any of their mates at 
football. Nobody stopped to demand a soviet, and 
there was no talk of downing voices. 

The choirs varied greatly in sizge—from sixty to a 
hundred and thirty—and it looked as though the 
heavyweights were going to carry the day. But a 
Lancashire choir, Nelson Arion (Mr. Lawson Berry 
gave us a new version of the old North Country saying 
by proving conclusively that a very good little ‘un is 
always better that a good big ’un. Tredegar Orpheus 
(Mr. J. D. Evans) came second, and one of the largest 
choirs, Williamstown (Mr. Ted Lewis), was a close 
third. The verdict was a long time coming, and a 
good stiff dose of hymn singing and eloquence had 
to be administered to the anxious partisans. With 
this event, the competitive side of the proceedings 
came to a splendid finish. 


Friday. 


I learn that yesterday’s receipts were well over 
£2,000, easily the largest sum ever taken in one day 
at an Eisteddfod. In spite of the exceptionally heavy 
expenses it is now certain that there will be a 
substantial profit. 

Mention should be made of the very successful 
concerts with which each day has closed. That on 
Monday was devoted to Welsh folk-songs, Tuesday’s 
and Thursday’s were of a miscellaneous character, 
and on Wednesday Dr. J. J. Parry’s opera ‘ Blodwen’ 
was performed. I had daily set out from my 
headquarters at Llangollen intending to be present 
at the concert, but on each occasion after eight 
hours in the crowded field and pavilion, I emerged 
such a moist unpleasant body that the prospect of a 
cool and quiet evening was too much forme. Even the 
opportunity for hearing what the programme book 
wildly called the ‘Prolouge to Paglacci’ by Leon Cavall, 
or ‘On with the motley’ by Leon Cavallo, or favourite 
pieces by Chopini and Pagainni, or somebody's 
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‘O. P. 14’ could not drag me back to the Pavilion. 
I mention these little slips because they are typical of 
the chief weakness of the Eisteddfod. It all needed a 
bit of tightening up. We lived too much from hand 
to mouth. The various contests were numbered, but 
not timed, and as the numbers proved to be but the 
slenderest indication as to the sequence of events, 
visitors were more or less tied by the leg. Thus, in 
order to be sure of hearing the choral items, I had to 
sit through many speeches in Welsh, and such things 
as the adjudication on ‘ No. 5 (m). 
cast-off garment converted fora child)’ As 


I had 


aauits 
the verdict was of course delivered in Welsh, 
not even the satisfaction 
their excellent method of dealing with the more frayed 
portions of wardrobe. A system of showing the| 
competitors number was badly needed too. 


Frequently choirs sang out of the published order, and | 
the oral announcements were not always heard. Far| 
too many distractions were allowed during the per- 
formances. The rule as to the closing of doors at | 
such times should have been rigidly enforced. | 
There are many other such points that might | 


be mentioned, but no doubt the authorities are well 
aware of them, and have duly made notes. I must 
add a complaint as to the choice of test-pieces. In 
vely few cases was the music worthy 


oni i comparat 

of the performance. A comparison with the prospectus 
of 1 year’s Eisteddfod at Barry shows a difference 
of standard that ght not to be possible in an event 
of such far-reaching educational importance. The 


are fifty per cent. better than the 1919; 
what is there to prevent those of 1921 from being fifty 
The policy of leaving a great deal to 
mittee is sound on the whole, but there 
should be an advisory committee of recognised 


musicians—a kind of second chamber—ready to help 
with suggestions, or even with the blue pencil if 
necessary. 

Too much of the music of this week seemed to 
have been chosen merely because it was by Welsh 
composers. One may sympathise with the feeling 
that promoted the selection, at the same time pointing 


n the matter of composition, as in instrumental 
m , Wales has a good de 
And if Welsh pieces were required for tests, why did 
not the namesof Walford Davies and Vaughan Williams 

ear? When s remembered that the Eisteddfod 


s s forms the staple work of thousands of 
musicians during a great part of the year, it will 
be seen that the choice of works is of vital 
yrtance. Only the very best should be good 
enough, and the wider the net is cast the better. 
I should add that the judges were Mrs. Mary Davies 
) Dr. David Evans, Dr. Caradog Roberts, 


Dr. D. C. Williams, and Mr. E. T. Davies. Their 
those of the rest of us, so we 





vs generally were 


iy congratulate one another. 

1 uy we ceased to be competitive, and became 
co-operative with a great I|’salmody Festival—an| 
f le of communit singing that is probably 

itarival.* Itisa worthy end toa wonderful week. 
M ally, as I have shown, the festival has been} 
alternately depressing and upliftin But although I 
went chiefly to hear the music, I soon saw that the 
Eisteddfod is far more than a mere tournament of 
On; It is perhaps the most vital expression of| 
nat nant ty A da If I had gone to Corwen holding 
the viev the handful of eccentrics who tell us that 
there are no longer any nations, [ should have come | 





of picking up hints as to| 


Best utility garment | 


| | Just. 


away converted. The music was a by-product, and 
most of its impressions may be effaced in a few 
months: the human and social side of the Eisteddfod 
was a moving and unforgettable experience. 


RUGGIERO LEONCAVALLO. 
By F. BONAVIA. 

Ruggiero Leoncavallo, whose death occurred on 
August 9, was born at Naples, March 8, 1858. His 
life was a succession of failures and successes, of 
great hopes and disappointments, which made it 
difficult to estimate at any particular moment the 
actual worth of his achievements. The appreciations 
which have appeared after his death show this very 
clearly, for the great majority of obituary notices 
either praise him or blame him more than is perh: ApS 
Great praise and blame are usually the portion 
of the pioneer, and Leoncavallo was certainly not that. 


| But it cannot be denied that he had a very c onsiderable 


il of leeway to make up. | 


| becoming 


| talent, and that he showed at times a much finer grasp 
|of the technique of composition than any other 
composer of his group. * Pagliacci’ is still the best 
thi ng the Italian ‘realist’ school has produced. It 
has none of the glaring faults of its only riva 

: Cavalleria.’ As for the others, who remembers now 
‘Samara’ or the author of ‘A Basso Porto’? Leoncavallo 
was a musician who could ? ive left something more 


enduring than ‘ Pagliacci’ if he had not had a fatal 
strain of weakness in his character, a want of 


determination and stablity of purpose, which became 
manifest very early in his career. 


He left the conservatoire of his native city at 
eighteen, a pianist of considerable skill, well grounded 
in theory. It is the opinion of those who then knew 
him, that if he had persevered he might easily have 


made a conspicuous name as a pianist. But music no 
longer sufficed him, and he went to Bologna to take a 
course of literature at that university under Carducci. 
He profited by the teaching of the great poet, and 
turned it to good account in his libretti, which possess 
unusual literary merit. At Bologna he completed the 
score of his first opera, ‘ Chatterton,’ and hoped for a 
time to earn recognition with its production. He was 
yet to learn that the way to success is seldom easy. 
In the meantime the problem of making a living was 
urgent, and despairing of appearing before 
the public as a composer, Leoncavallo decided to 
travel and seek better fortune abroad. After 
wandering in many places, he reached Cairo, where 
at first it looked as if his luck had turned. As a 
pianist he found remunerative work, and he was 
welcomed at Court. The political situation, however, 
became menacing. The Egyptians were arming to 
resist European occupation, and Leoncavallo hi rd to 
seek safety in flight, reaching Ismailia after an 
adventurous ride of twenty hours. Embarking 
board a French ship, he sailed to Marseilles on 
his way to Paris, where he intended to settle. But the 
French capital had little to offer him. He could 
at first earn only a scanty livelihood by accompanying 
the divettes of café-chantants. Later on his skil 
|as a pianist made him acquainted with musicians of a 
|higher standing. He struck up a friendship with 
Victor Maurel and Elise Frandin, and returned 
Italy with the score of a new opera, ‘I Medici,’ 
|which he offered to the publisher Ricordi. 

Once more success seemed within his grasp. 
The opera was accepted by the Italian publisher, 
but acceptance did not imply immediate performance, 
and Leoncavallo saw his high hopes wither. Bitterly 
| disappointed he abandoned altogether the original 
|idea of a trilogy of which ‘I Medici’ was to be the 


o 5 


first part, and fired by the ideals of the ‘realists’ who 
| were then coming into prominence, with Verga in 
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literature and Mascagni in music, he set to work on 
‘I Pagliacci,’ the plot of which was based on an 
incident of which he had himself been a spectator. It 
is not true that he composed ‘Pagliacci’ commissioned 
by Sonzogno. On the contrary, Ricordi’s rival 
publisher, Sonzogno, was little inclined to hear the 
score which Maurel and Fraudin recommended so 
warmly, answering their inquiry with the remark that 
‘the bus was full up... He gave way in the end, and 
Leoncavallo was called. The young composer reached 
Milan after a night journey, and walked about the 
streets in the rain until the time when he could call on 
Madame Frandin, who was to introduce him to 
Sonzogno. The result of that meeting is known. 
Success had come at last, and in a very short time 
Leoncavallo found himself famous and free from care. 
All Europe endorsed the verdict of the Dal Verme 
audience, and ‘Pagliacci’ became one of the most 
popular operas in existence. 

Was the success deserved? The answer to this 
question depends entirely upon the point of view of 
the critic. If we hold that all opera must conform to 
the epic standard set by Wagner, ‘ Pagliacci’ will be 
found wanting in almost every respect. If, on the 
other hand, we refuse to be bound by any such 
limitation, we must admit that the judgment of the 
public was not a mistake. The text has the rare 
merit of a poignant story and rapid action, and the 
music has all the lyrical flow of the Italian School ; 
but the texture is infinitely more substantial than is 
the case with Mascagni’s or the earlier Puccini 
operas. The orchestration is also carefully balanced, 
and is free from the vulgarities which mar, for 
instance, the Easter Hymn in ‘Cavalleria.’ 

The success, then, was not undeserved. But it was 
never repeated. Dying at sixty-one, Leoncavallo 
leaves not another line that can add anything to the 
fame he achieved with ‘Pagliacci.’ From the moment 
his name became known he appears to have worked no 
longer for the sake of his art but for the sake of 
success by. means of his compositions, and the mistake 
was fatal. He worked constantly and passionately: 
he attempted operette, comic opera, and ballet. Once 
or twice he came within reasonable distance of the 
goal, sometimes he missed it altogether. He produced 
‘Bohéme’ (perhaps the best of the operas which 
followed ‘ Pagliacci’) when Puccini had already scored 
an overwhelming success with a similar adaptation of 
Murger’s novel, and his own work had no longer a 
chance of being judged without bias and dangerous 
comparisons. ‘Roland of Berlin, composed at the 
command of the Kaiser, ‘ Zaza,’ ‘ Maja,’ ‘ Mameli,’ and 
the belated productions of ‘Medici’ and ‘Chatterton,’ 
were all unsuccessful. ‘I Zingari,’ produced in 
London seven years ago, was in itself a confession of 
failure, as it attempted to repeat, with a_ slightly 
different setting, the episodes of ‘ Pagliacci.’ Better 
fortune had two operettas—‘ Malbruk’ and ‘ Reginetta 
delle Rose.’ Neither, however, succeeded, as they 
were meant to do, in reviving old Italian opera buffa. 

The cause generally given for these failures is that 
Leoncavallo was dazzled by his good fortune, and that 
the confidence bred by success blinded his faculty 
of self-criticism; and this is probably true, since it is 
proverbially more difficult to resist the effects of good 
than of bad fortune. But it is also obvious that his 
anxiety to retrieve his failures, and his very industry, led 
him to squander in futile attempts a few seeds which in 
due time and properly nurtured might have given a 
better harvest. In ‘Zaza,’ and especially in ‘ Bohéme,’ 
there are pages of great promise. Those promises 
were never realised, and even the lyrical vein was 
worked until it had almost nothing more to give. 
Thus the once most popular composer in Europe died 
a bitterly disappointed man. 





THE EISTEDDFOD AND THE MODERN 
SPIRIT. 
By ALFRED KALISCH. 

A visit to a National Eisteddfod cannot fail to 
impress an impartial listener profoundly. The 
impression in my case was mixed: on the one hand 
there was unstinted admiration for the vast amount 
of musical talent hidden away in the hills and valleys 
of Wales, on the other regret that so much of it is, if 
not precisely wasted, directed into wrong channels, 
with the result that Wales does not take the place’ 
which is her due among the musical peoples of the 
world. If a bold metaphor may be allowed, Wales, 
instead of climbing up the slopes of Parnassus, is for 
ever walking round and round the bottom of the hill, 
and is spending in the process an amount of energy 
which would suffice to bring her very near the top- 
most pinnacle. 

She could take her place among the creative musical 
races without sacrificing one tittle of those peculiar 
musical qualities which are justly her pride. She could 
become international without ceasing to be national. 

In the programme drawn up for the National 
Eisteddfod for next year it is easy to recognise an 
admirable effort to bring Wales into line with the 
musical movements in the world beyond the Welsh 
border, and the hopes of the promoters that the 
Festival of 1920 will mark an epoch in Welsh music is 
based on solid grounds. There is a way, a com- 
paratively simple way, in which this foundation can be 
broadened and strengthened. 

The Eisteddfod claims, and rightly claims, to be the 
People’s University of Wales, and among its chief 
instruments of musical enlightenment are the awards 
delivered by the adjudicators. Much that was said in 
the first week of August from the platform at Corwen 
was of considerable and lasting value, but while 
listening one felt that a great deal of the good advice 
given to conductors and competitors ought to have 
been unnecessary. I felt—as 1 have felt at many 
competitions—that if all this good guidance as to 
interpretation, as to the importance to be attached to 
the spirit in preference to the letter of the music, had 
been given before the study of the music was 
begun instead of after many hours had been more or 
less misspent in practising it in the wrong way, the 
audiences would have heard finer performances and the 
performers would have had a better reward for their 
labour. 

A concrete example will serve to point the moral. 
No one who was present can doubt that the award of 
the prize to the Ammanford Choir for its fine rendering 
of a Bach chorus was absolutely right—not because 
the choir had a finer quality or a surer technique than 
its rivals, but because the conductor had learned some 
of the secrets of Bach interpretation in a good school. 
He had heard in the days of Richter in Manchester 
that Bach is the most human of composers as well as 
the most classical, and how to express both elements 
in performance. The lack of just this training of the 
conductors made itself felt in some of the other 
performances. The conductors know it now, no doubt, 
but how much better it would have been had they 
known it months ago! 

As next year’s Eisteddfod is likely to be of such 
great importance to the progress of art in Wales, it 
would seem worth while to try to seek a remedy, and 
it does not seem hard to find. Could not some 
systematic effort be made to instruct conductors, 
competitors, audiences, and (with all due respect be it 
said) some of the adjudicators in the true method 
of interpretation and the real musical signiticance of 
the more important test-pieces ow, before the study of 
them is begun? It is a work which would probably 
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not be unprofitable to those that undertake it. If two 
or three musicians of eminence who could speak with 
authority were to write a booklet on the subject, it 
would certainly have a ready sale. A few lectures in 
some of the principal centres of North and South 
Wales would draw large audiences, and would certainly 
be discussed fully in the Welsh Press. The eyes of 
Wales would be opened to certain aspects of the art 
to which at present she seems almost blind. 

She would not, with a widened outlook, love 
her beautiful folk-songs less, nor cease to sing her 
hymns in a way unapproached by any other country 
and which brings tears to the eyes of the most blase 


} 
iistener, 


AN ANCIENT SONG. 
By C. F. Appy WILLIAMS 

| have been shown a photograph of the MS. of a 
ong by Renaus de Hoilande, found in the Record 
Oftice. The music is written on a four-line stave, 
having the C clef on the top line. The notes are the 

are /onga and the diamond érevis: though hastily 
rus ned, they are perfectly legible. There are several 
evident mistakes, and in one place the scribe seems to 
have become confused, for he has scratched out a note 
necessary to the rhythm and inserted in its place what 
should have been the succeeding note. Under a 
magnifying glass the remnant of the note that has 
been erased is visible, and I have restored it in the 
transcription. 

The compass of the melody embraces the octave 
from middle C downwards. Tritonic melodic 
passages frequently occur: this is also the case in 
the contemporary melody, ‘Samson dux fortissime,’ 
published in photographic facsimile by the Plainsong 
Society (‘Early English Harmony,’ vol. i., plate 12). 

The majority of cadences consist of the formula 
G, F, A. The constant return to this formula, 
combined with the wavering of the tonality between 
the keys of C and F, gives a kind of pathos which 
can be enhanced by the addition of simple harmony. 
Whether the composition was a ‘dance-song’ I 
cannot Say. 

Some years ago I was asked to teach the Solesmes 
form of plainsong to a body of priests in South 
Italy. I found that in singing from the ancient books 
behind their High Altar they invariably sang an 
unwritten B flat when a tritonic melodic passage 
occurred. They could not explain why, but said that 
‘to sing B natural in such places was contrary to nature.’ 

Our present composer evidently had in his mind 
singers who would thus alter his work: for in his last 
phrase he inserts a guadra‘um (our natural) in the 
descending notes C, Bb, A, G, F. In this pentachord 
the feeling of the key of F with the B flat must have 
been strong even in those days, more especially so 
with the cadences used here. But the scribe, in his 
haste, forgot to allow room for the guadrat‘um in its 
proper place, and inserted it where he could, which 
happened to be before the C. There can be no 
doubt as to the intention of this misplaced sign. 

With regard to the time-value of the individual 
notes, in ‘Sumer is icumen in’ and in ‘Samson dux 
fortissime’ the /omge and dreves are arranged 
alternately throughout, except in the ‘pes’ which 
accompanies the canon, where the longs are three- 
time by position. Their values are therefore left in 
no doubt. 


In the Hoilande song, taking the cadences as the 


starting-point for each phrase and working backwards, 
correcting evident mistakes of the scribe, we find the 
longe practically equal to two éreves throughout. 
This was their original value before the mensuralists 
complicated the matter by the introduction of a 





threefold value. Thus ‘Longa autem apud priores 
organistas duo tentum habuit tempora sic [sicut ?] in 
metris’ (Walter Odington, Monk of Evesham, 
circa 1220) ; ‘Longa simplex continet duo tempora’ 
(Coussemaker, Anonymus 4); ‘ Recta longa appel- 
latur illa quae continet duas breves rectas tantum’ 
‘Johannes de Garlandia). 

Syncopations occur in this song, as also in ‘ Samson 
dux fortissime.’ They are indicated by two notes of 
the same name placed very close together, as in the 
strophicus of Plainsong. 

The rests or lengthening of the final notes, necessary 
to complete the rhythms, are not shown in the 
notation, but must be taken for granted from the 
verbal punctuation. The rhythmical sense was as 
strong in those days as in ours: probably even 
stronger. The first section of the, song consists of 
a pair of four-bar phrases repeated. The second has 
an intermingling of three- and four-bar phrases, 
having a distinct artistic design worthy of the most 
modern composers. No doubt this is influenced by 
the metrical form ; if so, it shows that the poets were 
fully alive to the charm of metrical variety. The 
phrase-construction is most interesting and attractive, 
and the melody strikes me as possessing peculiar 
beauty. 

RENAUS DE HOILANDE. 

[Zranscription. | 

Si tost canus autant a bien amer 
Prant garde amours si doit merchi avoir 
Qui se garde por a celi donner 
Qui servi l’a si qu’il doit parior ; 
Por cou ai jou tel voloir 
(Que ie ne voel mie 
(Que madame enst m’amie 
Este lors que je le ve 
Pour autre tour s’estre pooit eusi. 
Gar on peut bien a le fois trop haster 
Et se doit bien cascuns amans savoir 
C’amours ne veut nus des siens oublier 
Mais selont chou que cascuns a déspoir 
A amours d'aidier pooir 
Et se falt ele partie 
Quant ele entant canus prie. 
Conciens que bien a servi 
Amours le fait nommer de dame ami. 
En cou me doi ades reconforter 
Car nus ne peut parfaitement voloir 
S'il ne li plaist autant a endurer 
Cou dont amours fait les siens endoloir, 
Con de merchi recevoir 
Car puis camours le maistiie 
Pour sen profit le castie, 
Et pour bien savoir ensi 
D’amours vauroit pour rieus metre en oubli. 
Ceste raison me fait si lie porter 
Cou dont amours fait les siens esmouroir, 
Qu’il m’est avis seulement dou pensser 
C’a paines mieux doit fuis amis voloir. 
Et quant celi puis veoir 
Vers qui mes cuers s’umelie 
Il convient tautost qu’il rie 
Amis qu'il se taingne a gari 
Car je ne vis fors d’amours et de li. 
Oame por tous mies cuers dotriner 
Sage de droiste onneste concevoir 
Je ne vous os de moi merchi rouver 
Mais s’en si est qu’en face mon devoir, 
Moi voele ramentevoir 
Amours par sa cortoisie 
Tant qu’en vois pites vourie 
Soit par amours que jem pri 
Si qu’ele soit avoec amours pour mi. 
Loes que ma caucons vie 
Ert a ce pui envoie 
Sera madame per qui 
Amours me tient (amours) amoureus et joli. 
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+ The note C has been erased in the MS. and the next note A substituted, leaving a note 


The B is evidently a mistake for A. t ; ' 
t The scribe appears to have forgotten to leave room for the natural in its 


(and apparently a syllable also) short in the phrase. 
proper place before B and to have inserted it where he could. 
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SOME MUSICAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


By C. EDGAR THOMAS. 
The story of early advertising constitutes a 
singularly interesting chapter in the history of 


ommercial enterprise, the fascination of which is due 
n great part to the peculiar and unaccountable dearth 
of literature concerning the subject. 

Modern developments in advertising—especially 
those of the past twenty years—have completely 
revolutionized the art, so that the quaintly phrased 
nvariably witty advertisements that adorned the 
ws sheets of the 17th and 18th centuries, with their 
our ken. 
these primitive writings, one cannot fail to marvel that 
they influenced the business they did, while it is clear 
that the majority of them were ‘ puffs’ of no ordinary 

agnitude. 


from 
irom 


The following examples of early advertisements 
relating to the musical profession are well worth 
preserving, for apart from their diverting qualities 


they incidentally information that renders them 
doubly interesting and valuable. 

he first specimen under notice marks an interesting 
epoch in the history of the drama, inasmuch as it 
heralded the first appearance of David Garrick as 


give 


a London actor. Curiously enough, however, this 
playbill commemorating the event does not mention 
his name. Neither does it contain the name of the 


uthor of the play, who, if Shakespeare, must have 

been considerably improved (?) and amended. In 
nnection also, it should be remembered that 
he middle of the 18th century the monopoly 
of the patent theatres was such that plays performed 
elsewhere had to be advertised and regarded solely as 
interludes to a musical entertainment. The bill in 
question read as follows : 


slid Ct 


) 
about t 


October 10, 174I. 
GOODMAN'S | 
At the late theatre in Goodman's Fields, this Day will 
e performed a C. of Vocal and Jnstrumental 
Vusic, divided into two Tickets at 
and One Shilling. 
N.B.—Between the two parts will be presented an 
Historical Play, called the Life and Death of 
KING RICHARD THE THIRD, 
containing the Distresses of 
King Henry VI. 
The Artful Acquisition of the Crown by 
King Richard, 
The Murder of the young King Edward V. and his Brother 
in the Tower, 
The Landing of the Earl of Richmond, 

And the Death of King Richard in the memorable 
Battle of Bosworth Field, being the last that was fought 
between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster. 

With many other true historical passages. 

The part of Ring Richard 4y a Gentleman 
And the part of Lady Anne by Mrs. Giffard, 

With entertainment of Dancing 
Fromet, Madame Duvall, and the two Masters 
and Miss Granier. 
will be added a Sal/ad Ofera in One Act, called 
THE VIRGIN UNMASK’D. 
The Concert will begin exactly at Six o’clock. 


In the year 1700 was issued an advertisement that 
must be considered the first printed announcement 
relating to a play-house. It appeared in the columns 
of the Flying Post for July 4, and as a curiosity is 
worth preserving : 


IELDS. 
} neert 


parts. Three, 





To which 


At the request and for the Entertainment of several 
persons of quality at the New Theatre in Lincoln’s-Jnn- 


a 

July, will be enacted ‘The Comical History of Don 
Quixote,’ both parts made into one by the author, 
With a new entry by the little boy, being his last time 
of dancing before he goes to France: Also Mrs. Elfora’s 
new entry, never performed but once and Miss Zvans'; 
jigg and /rish dance: with several new comical dances, 
composed and performed by Monsieur Z’sac and others, 
Together with a new Pastoral Dialogue, by Mr. Georg 
and Mrs. Hayres, and a variety of other singing. It 
being for the benefit of a gentlemen in great distress, 
and for the relief of his wife and three children. 


Previous to this, however—in the reign of William 
I1I.—one John Houghton, F.R.S., who combined the 
business of apothecary with that of a dealer in ‘Tea, 
Coffee, and Chocolate, commenced an advertising 
paper which he called A Collection for the Improve. 
ment of Husbandry and Trade. In those old days 
the editor of the paper and the advertiser frequently 
spoke in the first person singular, while the advertiser 
also often spoke through the editor. The issues of 
this curious publication contained many advertisements 
regarding the musical profession, of which a few 
specimens taken at random will serve to give a tolerably 
good idea of the style then prevalent : 

I want a Negro man that is a good house carpenter , 
and a good singer. : 
If any young man that plays well on the violin and 

writes a good hand desires a clerkship, I can help him 
to 4,20 a year. 

I want a complete young man, that will wear livery, 
to wait on a very valuable gentleman, but he mustknow = 
how to play on a violin or flute. 

I want a genteel footman that can play on the violin to 
wait on a person of honour. 

If I can meet with a sober man that has a counter- 
tenor voice, I can help him to a place worth £30 the 
year or more. 


The London Gazette for 1670 onwards published ! 
many quaint advertisements of concerts given under 
the direction of John Banister, and these must on no 
account be overlooked : 

These are to give notice, that at Mr. John Banister’s 
house (now called the Musick-School) over against the 
George tavern in White Fryers, this present Monday, will 
be Musick performed by excellent Masters, beginning 
precisely at 4 of the clock in the afternoon, and every 
afternoon for the future, precisely at the same hour. 

On Thursday next, the 14th instant, at the Academy 
in Little Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, will begin the first part 
of the parley of Instruments, composed by Mr. John 
Banister, and perform’d by eminent Masters at 6 o'clock, 
and to continue nightly as shall by bill or otherwise be 
notifi'd. The tickets are to be delivered from one of the 
clock till five every day, and not after. 

On Thursday next the 22nd instant of November, at 
the Musick-school in Essex buildings, over against 
St. Clement’s Church in the Strand, will be continued a \ 
consort of vocal and instrumental musick, beginning at 
5 of the clock every evening. 


John Banister gained some fame as a performer on 
the violin, and eventually succeeded the celebrated 
Baltzar as leader of Charles II.’s band in 1663. Of 
humble origin, he is said to have been sent to France 
for improvement, by order of the ‘Merry Monarch,’ 
and eventually to have been dismissed from the royal 
service for saying that the English violin players were 
superior to the French. Pepys in his Diary, under date 
February 20, 1666-67, says: ‘They talked how the 
King’s Viallin, Bannister, is mad ; that the King hatha 
Frenchman come to be chief of some part of the 
King’s Musique.’ This Frenchman who received the } 
Royal appointment was none other than the impudent 
pretender Louis Grabu, the composer of the music to 
Dryden’s ‘Albion and Albanius.’ Banister was buried 





Fields, to-morrow, being Friday the 5th of this instant, 


in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 
(Continued on page 485.) 
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MADRIGAL FOR FIVE VOICES 
BY 


ORLANDO GIBBONS, 1612. 
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(Continued from page 480.) 

Leaving aside the purely artistic musical advertise- 
ments, there are others, chiefly connected with the 
musical instrument trade, that must be noted. The 
fashion of advertising poetically has for long fallen 
into disuse, but at one time it was quite a general 
practice and by no means uncommon for the poetical 
powers of the more ambitious advertiser to be taxed 
almost to breaking point—and sometimes beyond it ! 

About the middle of the last century the firm of 
Gray & Davison, organ-builders, of 9, New Road, 
Fitzroy Square, proclaimed their merits by the 
following interesting advertisement : 


But, oh, what art can teach, 

What human voice can reach 

The sacred organ’s praise ! 

Notes inspiring holy love, 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 

To meet the choirs above.—/ohn Dryden. 


The brightest laurels that the poet won 

Was when he sang of Gray and Davison. 

The gorgeous hall, far opening to the view, 

Unrivall d shows the rest of London through ; 

Still, story above story, on we glide, 

And see new wonders rise on every side ; 

In pillar’d pomp the emporium stands on high 

And vaulted roof aspiring to the sky. 

Far o’er the World their organ notes ascend, 

And fill the Imperial Isles from end to end ; 

They sing the morning’s birth on Ganges shore, 

And join in evening lands Niagara’s roar. 

They like an orb careering through the sky, 

Light to surrounding satellites supply. 

We heard of old their organ anthems flow, 

By thy beloved shores, Ontario, 

Till o’er Toronto sky—involving flames 

Wrapt half the city and Cathedral of St. James. 

Still o’er that land their organ notes arise, 

And charm therewith the first of colonies. 

Abbeys and churches, halls of every grade 

Resound with organs that this firm hath made ; 

St. George’s, Windsor—ay, the loved abodes 

Of Brunswick line and our terrestrial gods. 

In the north gallery of the transept stands 

That greatest wonder of surrounding lands, 

Whose deep-toned anthems rising swell amain 

As if the spheres combined rang through the 
ethereal plain. 

The Council medal, in that eventful day 

They bore from all the myriads of the world away. 

Long, great, and mighty men of enterprise 

3e ye the glory of our English skies ; 

In every clime your organs find a place 

And every magic superstructure grace ; 

Their anthems pour harmonious and divine, 

Long as the spheres sing out or planets shine. 


Similarly, Messrs. Clinton & Company sought the 
same medium for the purposes of advertising their 
Equisonant Flute and their improved Cylinder Flute 
with ‘graduated holes,’ the writer dropping into prose 
half-way, with ludicrous effect : 


Other than Theban harp and Lydian lute, 

I sound to hail the sultan of the flute. 

Now other firms perchance are growing old, 

Or else no star of science they behold ; 

For we know th’ palm our Clinton did salute, 

Him only for improvements in the Flute. 

His name shall now across the ocean ring, 

And I will orders back to England bring. 

In ’62 all nations have confessed 

That Clinton’s flutes were decidedly th’ best. 

The new patent ’s known even to the poles, 

Granted t’ 'em exclusively for graduated holes ! 

(Upon the Cylindrical Flute; removes former 
objections to that system ; renders the tone and 
tune superior to any other cylindrical flute.) 





You may rely on all your orders sent, 

For he’s professor of the instrument, 

Over whatever continent and sea, 

Will be fulfilled, his name ’s a guarantee, 

As if entranced competitors were mute, 

When our Clinton thro’ science improved th’ flute. 
The hope of centuries and our age’s want _ 

Are realised and supplied through the Equisonant. 
Thus far the muse doth this late tribute pay 

To the transcending genius of our day. 

Let after ages note how brightly rose her 

Fame thro’ the illustrious composer. 

Competition with my hero! What would follow? 
The fate of Marsyas challenging Apollo. 


A former visitor to the premises of Messrs. 
Riist & Company has borne testimony to the 
excellence of their ‘patent pianos’ in no uncertain 
measure, and we can only hope that the firm suitably 
rewarded his extravagant poetical flights ! 

I listened to weird notes that seemed to flow 

In fountain streams thro’ our great Riist & Co., 

*Twas like the morning music of Creation’s day, 

And, ’midst enchanted aisles rolling far away, 

In distance thrill’d and seemed to live for aye, 

And those pianofortes earth's myriads charm, 

Thro’ internal mechanism and outward form ; 

Our Riist doth, too, on progress e’er intent 

Increase the volume of the instrument. 

New upright grand! I thought celestial courts 

Transformed, existed in pianofortes. 

The telescope-front-desk as to me shown 

Hath added greatly to his high renown. 

In their advantages whole worlds rejoice 

For now may freely spread the singer’s voice 

Riist the greatest increase of power doth win 

Upon the principle of the violin, 

Which I will well to myriads explain 

In other lands beyond the western main. 

Of high knowledge the bard is in possession, 

Our Mr. Riist belongs to the profession ; 

Hence he knows whatever may be required 

More than by the mere mechanic can be acquired. 

Riist, too, is the philosopher of science, 

In whom melodious arts have all affiance. 

The Royal Patent Tubular stands alone, 

Mark ! for a grand, yet liquid pure tone, 

Like singing rays from the Omnific throne. 

I listen, and I roam through fairy bowers, 

My soul on lyre-like wings, sublimely towers, 

Here legions do from ev'ry realm resort, 

For Riist hath them for sale and for export ! 

And him anon the enraptured muses greet 

At No. 34, Great Marlborough Street. 


An interesting little advertising medium entitled 
The Londoniad was in circulation during the ’fifties 
and ’sixties of last century, and from one of the 
issues of this publication we extract the following 
poetical appreciation of the ‘ Orchestrion,’ built {by 
Messrs. Imhof & Mukle, the ‘only manufacturers in 
London’ : 


The most practical firm that I did meet 

Was Imhof & Mukle in Oxford Street. 

Among the great variety they have 

Is One that doth my rapt attention crave ; 

Not since Amphion lived and Arion, 

Was aught to equal their Orchestrion. 
Self-acting instruments in ages past 

Have been in vogue, but destin’d not to last ; 
Bearing as they did th’ general impress 

Of some peculiar age ; but worlds confess 

That our firm’s works, like music of the spheres 
Unfaltering anthem thro’ the lapse of years. 
Their great establishment did often greet 

My vision passing on through Oxford Street ; 
And I would call the attention of my friends, 
To this famed house on whom the world depends. 
Thro’ Germania’s circles their renown 

Hath soar’d too high for man to pull it down, 
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While all who ’tempt their fame’s superior blaze, 
Shine, and gladly shine, but with reflected rays. 
Their Orchestrion that met our wond’ring view, 
Spoke with the master’s soul in "62. 

Their Boxes, Overture, Drum, Snuft, Pianoforte 
Transform’d my Cabinet to an Empyrean Court ; 
We hail their Flute instruments self-acting, 

Th’ lyre-winged Muse me (Loretto like) escorts, 
Self-acting musical clock pianofortes, 

Lo English Concertinas do appear 

In another page—I may not name them here ; 
But they’re the representatives of Nicol Fréres. 
In some cathedral vast or civic dome, 

Their spirit wonder-works shall find a home. 
The mode of action, I all arduous watched, 

Th’ additional time-regulator attach’d 

To th’ main machin’ry which th’ ra//entando 
Obtains, and, too, the acce//erando. 

In furtherance of your works I will engage, 

O blest enchanters of a miraculous age ; 
Corporation themes or songs of Zion, 

Shall make the winds thro’ the Orchestrion. 


As a final specimen of these curious poetical appre- 
ciations, we reproduce an advertisement emanating 
from the establishment of Owen & Stoddart, who 
in 1856 occupied premises in Red Lion Square, 
Holborn, and patented a new type of pianoforte 
called ‘ The Emperor’ : 


How shall the enraptured Muse the works declare 

Of Owen & Stoddart, in Red Lion Square. 

To Mr. William Stoddart of our firm 

In whom from the period of his birth, the germ 

Of high intellect rose in the world’s mind, 

Sufficient to make up for all mankind. 

Once in Columbia he stood confest, 

And still his memory illumines all the West. 

Why need we wonder? His angelic art 

Should elevate the soul, enlarge the heart. 

His triumphs by millions I might here recount 

And fill with echoes all the sacred mount. 

But I must leave them at the present, for 

Great attention now demands ‘ The Emperor,’ 

New order of Piano—his latent 

Energies he revived by the Queen’s Letters Patent, 
And I have listened to those glorious works by him, 

As if transform’d ; the wings of Seraphim 

Fill’d gales of Paradise like radiant lyres 

Attun’d, and suns and systems join’d th’ immortal quires ; 
And this Piano far surpasses all 

That within the Bard’s cognisance did fall, 

In its rare quality of tone and touch 

No generation ever play’d on such. 

In its construction, glory of my song ! 

The beautiful is combined with the strong, 
Enabling it to keep in tune twice as long 

As instruments calléd once our country’s pride, 
And most approved by all the world beside. 
How lovely the Emperor appears, 

The Bright Enchantment of cur wondrous years ! 
Not to stand flat against a cold dead wall, 

But where the artiste can be seen by all. 

And oh! what holy visions round me rise, 
There, like some spirit-haunted grove of Paradise, 
With high hymnings fill’d; it doth seem to bloom, 
All finish’d to stand in the middle of the room) ; 
And the tone while it doth in the centre stand, 
Is astonishing—all equal to a Grand— 

And so assists the voice in singing, be it known, 
That any person scarce would know their own. 
For this great wonder there, too, is a cause, 

And answerable all by nature’s laws : 

By the two vibrating sounding-boards are sent, 
Or lifted up the voice far o’er the instrument. 
Through flying centuries fain would I prolong 
Their wizard deeds in my enchanted song, 

And make the old world from oblivion start, 
And attune a new creation for Owen & Stoddart. 


ee 


Church and Organ Music. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE ORIGIN OF 
‘MISSA DE ANGELIS’ 
By H. V. HUGHEs. 


Of all the historic treasures of the Church’s older 
music, few create wider interest than the wonderful 
‘ Missa de Angelis.’ It occupies a position unique in 
the liturgical songs of the Catholic Church, for it is 
dignified with a place in the latest editions of the 
official books of Rome, after but not among the other 
plainsong Masses of the Ordinarium Missae. The 
reason is musical rather than liturgical, for De Angelis 
is historically and musically different from the rest, 
being written in a mode which is identical in its 
intervals with our modern major tonality. Experience 
has shown this service to possess a marvellous 
vitaljty and popularity, extending over hundreds of 
years, and a beauty which needs only to be heard in 
order to be appreciated. In certain whole districts in 
Northern France as well as in countless other 
churches in the West of Europe,* it is the ‘ standing 
dish’ at the Sunday Mass, a real common song of the 
people, known and loved by them for generations. 
Many adaptations of the music to English words have 
Seen published during the last fifty years, and the 
service is becoming a serious rival to the less 
melodious Merbecke. It holds, to some extent, a 
balance between the more austere ‘orthodox’ plain- 
song, and melodiousness in our modern C major 
sense. 

Before proceeding further it may be pointed out 
that the service divides musically into two sections : 

(1.) De Angelis proper, z.e¢., the Kyrie, and 
Gloria in Excelsis and Credo which are built up 
on the melodies of the Kyrie; and 

(2.) The Sanctus and Agnus Dei, to which 
the melodies of the now extinct office of St. 

Nicholas have been fitted. This division has been 

recognised in more than one printed book of the 

last century, in which a different Sanctus and 

Agnus have been added to the Kyrie, Gloria, 

and Credo. 

It is with the former that we are mainly concerned, 
for the problem of the latter part is simple, the only 
question being at what time the plainsong of the old 
St. Nicholas office was adapted to the Sanctus and 
Agnus Dei. Of this we have no certain knowledge, 
but if we hazard a guess at somewhere about 1264 we 
shall probably be on the right track, for it was in 
1264 that Urban IV. commissioned St. Thomas of 
Aquinas to prepare an office for the new feast of 
Corpus Christi, and we find that for the Antiphon to 
Magnificat in the first Vespers of the feast (O guam 
suavis) the same melody has been used, namely, that 
of ‘O Christi pietas,’ the Antiphon to Magnificat at the 
second Vespers of St. Nicholas.| There is no trace 
in the office of St. Nicholas of the Kyrie melody of 
De Angelis, and there seems little doubt that the two 
parts are different in origin. As regards mode, they 
are both Lydian; but in range they are distinct. Thus 
we find that editions in modern notation usually place 
the Sanctus and Agnus in the ‘seat’ of the mode, #e., 
with the final on F, while transposing the Kyrie, 
Gloria, and Credo down to the key of E flat or 
even D. 


* The Gloria and Sanctus have even penetrated into the books of the 
conservative chaplains of the Mozarabic rite at Toledo—see Dom 
Pothier’s article in A’éoue du Chant Grégorien, 1904-05, p. 118. 

+ See the facsimile of the Sarum Antiphonale, published by the 
Plainsong and Mediwvai Music Society, plate 361, column 2, The 
Vatican edition suggests 11th and rath century for the Sanctus, and 





15th for the Agnus, 
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Recent attempts to fix the date of the Kyrie-section, 
or De Angelis proper, show at a glance what progress 
has been made in this corner of the field of plainsong 
research during the last twenty years. In 1903 the 
date was said to be ‘17th or 18th century’; in the 
following year Gastoué, in his ‘Principaux chants 
liturgiques,’ pronounced it 16th century at least ; 
Grospellier followed in the Révue du Chant Grégorien 
for January, 1905, by referring the melody back to Ante 
thronum, an Alleluya-verse from a Franciscan Proser 
of the 14th century. He suggests that the composer of 
the Kyrie de Angelis used this melody in his work, 
and he traces also the Kyrie itself to an Ordinary of 
Bayeux vaguely dated by Chevallier as ‘13th to 15th 
century.’ The same scholar notes in the Acvue two 
months later another Franciscan MS., dated 1402, with 
both Kyrie and Gloria in two-part descant, named 
‘Kyrie Lombardi.’ Gastoué, in July, 1905, notes in the 
same journal a Rouen MS. (Paris. B.N. lat. 904) of 
the end of the 14th century. 

But in the British Museum (Arundel 14) is a curious 
MS. to which a still earlier date is to be assigned— 
13th to 14th century—which seems to have escaped 
notice hitherto. The late Prof. Wooldridge did not 
include it in ‘Early English Harmony,’ nor, as far 
as I know, has any other writer either on harmonized 
or liturgical music quoted it. And yet on folio 35 is 





found the Kyrie de Angelis scored for three voices, 
with the melody in the lowest part. The transcription 
of this is of such interest that it is reproduced here: 
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The first thing we notice about the melody as 
given here is that it has all the characteristics of 
folk-song: if anyone is sceptical about this let him 
sing over the phrase beginning at (a) (noting specially 
the unusual E at (4)), and be converted. Next we 
observe that the form of the melody is simpler than 
the received version. We should not be right in 
ascribing this simplification to the exigencies of the 
harmony ; counterpoint of this period, indeed, talked 
much but cared little for exigencies, and we 
invariably find that plainsong phrases when taken for 
canti fermi in the 13th century preserve their melodic 
outline almost intact, though varying their rhythm to 
suit the new requirements of the composer. We may 
in the absence of other evidence take this form as 
purer and more primitive than the one in use to-day. 

The manuscript contains three other Kyries of 
similar musical form, all of which are very strongly 
suggestive of folk-song ; in fact the fourth begins and 
ends unblushingly in the key of C major. And it 
may or may not be worth mentioning that the body of 
the MS. contains Giraldus Cambrensis’ ‘ Descriptio 
Hiberniae’: his remarks on English part-singing in 
the 12th century have often been quoted from his 
* Descriptio Cambriae.’ 

We have been accustomed to look upon De 
Angelis as a foreign or Continental service, and some 
people have even classed it in public with the Missa 
Regia and the other two ‘conceived’ plainsong 
Masses of Henri Dumont, which were written at the 
end of the 17th century. But until earlier evidence 
(which perhaps this article may provoke) is found on 
the other side of the Channel we shall be justified in 
claiming the Kyrie de Angelis (if not the whole 
service) as a product of England, owing its origin to 
an adaptation of English folk-song to the Liturgy. 
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COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
ADDRESS. 


ROYAL 
BUCK’S PRESIDENTIAL 


THE 
PROFESSOR 


Dr. Buck, who succeeded the late Sir Hubert Parry 
as President of the Royal College of Organists, gave 
a very practical address at the presentation of 
diplomas on July 26. Speaking of organists’ salaries, 

a question very much discussed to-day—he said : 
The council have been considering the matter that is 
in everybody’s mind just now—the question of 
reconstruction ; and they ask me to say that they have 
really taken to heart the position of organists in the 
country at the present time. It is extremely difficult to 
know what to do, or to say what can be done. The 
organist’s salary remains the same, whilst the cost of 
living is doubled. Even in peace time, when things 
were so much easier, the lot of the organist was very 
far from easy, and it was often difficult to make both 
ends meet. Now that a sovereign has gone down to 
ten shillings, or less, the ordinary organist more than 
ever is working at a mere starvation wage, and his 
plight is only equalled by that of the clergyman under 
whom he serves. Various people are taking in hand 
the matter of the clergy, and if any suggestions are 
proffered by which the lot of the organist can be made a 
little more reasonable, the council will not be behind hand 
in seeing what can bedone. [ think you will all agree with 
me that in England, more than in any other country in the 
world, the organist is, musically speaking, really an 
important person. Any of you who have travelled must 
have been struck with the fact that in German or French 
towns the organist does not hold the position he does in 
England. It never occurs to the people abroad that 
they should look to the local organist to run their 
orchestras and choral societies. In England, if the 
organist is not the man in charge of musical affairs, you 
want to know why, and in English country towns, 
especially, the organist is the repository of all the 
musical progress and thought that there is—the fons e¢ 
origo of almost all artistic activity. Wherever we look 
for progress in musical things in England, we look for 
the stand: ard set by the calibre of the organists inhabiting 
the country towns. In England, more than in any 
other country I know of, if the calibre of the organist is 
lowered—and it certainly will be if these starvation wages 
are going to be even nearer the hunger 1tine—we shall 
not only be doing disservice to the men who do 
honourable work, but we shall without doubt let down 
the standard of good music throughout the country, and 
it is important from the point of view both of ourselves 
and of English music that that standard should be 
kept up 
In the long run it seems to us that the question 
must be settled by the congregation. We cannot 
believe that the average body of Church people would 
refuse to co-operate in a sc heme by means of which 
the —— salary should be augmented from a 
parochial fund. Most parish churches have already 
similar funds for other objects. The individual 
subscription is small, but, well organized, the financial 
results are surprisingly large. The congregation 
must be told frankly that without such aid the Church 
music must be cut down. They have no right to 
expect their organist to be satisfied with pre-war 

ages merely because he is almost the only working- 
man who has not threatened to strike. 

Proceeding, Dr. Buck gave some sound common- 
sense advice on tactful propaganda : 

I suppose all of you at some time or other in your 
lives have had the experience that I have had a great 
many times, of talking to people who want to know why 
you worry about what sort of music they like? They 
get their enjoyment out of one sort of music, and I get 
it out of another sort. Why, they say, should I 
interfere with them? Only the other day—and this is 
the reason it has entered my head to talk about it this 
morning—I was talking to a highly educated man and 
well-known scholar, and he said exactly the same thing 
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to me. ‘Why should you worry about what I like? 
I hear any amount of music at all sorts of odd times, and 
can enjoy it all, but you with your sophistication tell me 
you cannot enjoy it. Why should you rob me of my 
enjoyment, and give me less pleasure in life?’ I think 
I am right in saying that this dilemma must have 
confronted almost everybody in this room in some form 
or other, at some period of their lives. Now, when 
a man tells you that by trying to get him to like 
a geod thing instead of a bad thing, you are 
robbing him of enjoyment, there is only one 
answer to be made; and it has struck me as very 
curious, even in talking to professional musicians, 
how very few people know what that answer is. 
So I thought I would tell it once more, and put it 
before you. And the answer is this: In all matters of 
sesthetic enjoyment, as in almost every other matter in 
the world worth talking about, enjoyment is to be 
measured by quality and not by quantity. Ifa man 
comes to you with his pockets bulging with money, 
you do not, unless you are a very small child, conclude 
he isarich man. His pocket may contain 239 pence ; 
in which case his neighbour, with one pound-note, is 
much better off, for he has more capital and has it in a 
more convenient form. It is exactly the same with 
enjoyment. The man who is enjoying something rather 
poor all day long is not nearly so well off as the man 
who is enjoying something really good occasionally. 
If this truth is not at once admitted, you can apply it to 
other things. You might ask the man who puts these 
questions to you, which of the two he thinks is attaining 
the greater literary enjoyment: his servant maid, 
revelling every day in the reading of some blocd-and- 
thunder novel, or some murder case in the papers, or 
himself, reading a Thackeray novel once a week. The 
uneducated person —I mean artistically uneducated, 
because a senior-wrangler may be quite uneducated 
musically-speaking—the uneducated person in any line 
will always tend to like the wrong thing. He will like 
his picture because it is gaudy in colour, or tells a 
pathetic story—not in the least degree because it is a 
fine painting. In literature and in pictures, no less than 
in music, education means getting to see the idea behind 
the presentation. By doing that you are increasing your 
enjoyment, and if you are helping another along the 
same road, you are doing him a good turn. 

If you want any proofs of that I do not know any 
more convincing than to ask a man in any line of life in 
which he has acquired a standard of taste, whether he 
would go back to the stage he was in before he got to 
that standard. If you find a man who really does know 
what a good picture is, you will never find him willing 
to go back to the stage when he liked any picture that 
came along. If you find a man who really knows what 
great literature is, he would rather go without literature 
altogether than go back to that stage when he got his 
highest enjoyment out of third-rate. No man who has 
reached the higher platform will ever go back to the 
lower one, and that is convincing proof to my mind that 
you are doing a man a good turn by trying to raise his 
taste. We can all of us, in music, remember some phase 
of our career when we liked things which we now blush 
to think we did not see through. I can remember a 
time, I frankly admit, when I thought Wély’s Offertoire 
in G was about the finest piece of music ever written. 
I used to hear it a good deal, and on hearing things of 
that class, I thought I was enjoying good music. But 
though, like many others in that phase, I got a good 
deal of enjoyment out of them, would I go back to that 
stage and like it over again ? Of course I would not. I 
do not think anybody in this room would. 


The amateur gets so many hard knocks from the 
professors, that the following remarks of Dr. Buck 
will come as a kind of salve: 

. +. The professional in every branch of life is 
much too prone to underrate the amateur. There was 

a witty and wise man who once said that in matters of 

age it was not years that counted, but maturity. If you 

think that over you will see how true it is. You will 
see how it applies to the case in point. For in matters 
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of art it is not skill, but sensitiveness, that is important. 
The amateur may be, and very likely is, a far more 
sympathetic person than the professional, who in many 
cases has had the edge of his sensitiveness blunted. 
In my own acquaintanceship I could put my hand on a 
dozen professional men and on a dozen amateurs, and in 
everything that really matters about music, in the value 
of an opinion about a new piece of music, in telling you 
what there is behind it, in anything concerning feeling, 
I would take the feeling of the amateurs though the 
average of them may not have enough technical skill to 
play a hymn-tune. The real difference between the 
professional and the amateur is a difference of technique. 


Dr. Buck concluded by a further piece of sound 
advice which is badly needed by many propagandists 
outside the organ-loft : 

Lastly, and in some ways this is the most important 
advice of all, I do warn the young enthusiast against 
taking away the man’s pennies before he has changed 
them for silver or gold. There are a great many keen 
men in the world who think they could establish 
universal good taste if they could only by a stroke 
of the pen wipe out all the second- and third-class stuff, 
leaving us nothirg but the first-class. That is not true. 
You do not make a man good by taking away his 
opportunity for committing evil. It is not by taking 
away all the bad stuff that you will make people like 
good stuff. You will make them like it in quite a 
different way. For nearly twenty years I have been 
trying to spread a greater love of good music among the 
most unpromising set of people on the earth, and that 
is the ordinary schoolboy. You find him at anage when 
he likes everything that is startling and vivid in colour 
and taste ; you find him when he is out for adventure, 
and a rebel against any kind of authority. He isalways 
finding out and learning by his own experience, and you 
try to get him to like a thing which must in the 
majority of cases seem most appallingly dull to him. 
Indeed, if a man told me he was going to get a set of 
boys to like Bach’s fugues by depriving them of all 
music on a lower plane, I should know that that man 
had better be put in a lunatic asylum, because however 
noble his intentions, he is using the pruning-knife where 
I think a wiser man will take the plant—that is, the 
love of music—and endeavour patiently to graft on to it 
a finer sensibility and discrimination. 


ORGAN RECITALS. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Imperial 
March, A/gar; Andantino in G, franck; Fugue in 
F minor, Adams; Scherzo in A minor, Ses¢; Sonata 
No. 1, Harwood. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport— 
Recessional, Gray; Sonata No. 4, Guilmant ; Scherzo 
(Symphony No. 2), /ierne; Finale to the Etudes 
Symphoniques, Schumann. 

Mr. Henry Riding, Chigwell Church—Bell Rondo, 
Morandi; Serenade, fierne. At St. Mary Abchurch 
(two recitals)—Alla Marcia, Ho//oway ; Triumphal March, 
Purcell Mansfield, At St. Mary-the-Virgin, Alderman- 
bury (three recitals)—Intermezzo, Ho//ins; Alla Marcia 
and Gavotte Musette, Van; Finale, Faz/hes. 

Mr. Herbert C. Morris, St. David’s Cathedral (three 
recitals) Sonatas Nos. 4 and 5, A/ende/ssohn ; Caprice de 
Concert, Stuart Archer; *The Storm,’ Lemmens; 
Toccata in F, Back; Aubade, Johnson ; Sonata in A, 
Borowski; Berceuse, Lemare; Visione, Rheindberger ; 
Postlude in D, Smart. 

Mr. F. Gandy Bradford, St. Andrew’s, Exmouth—P:ean, 
Harwood ; Prayer and Cradle Song, Gui/mant ; Triumphal 
March, Lemmens. 

Mr. Herbert Walton, Glasgow Cathedral—Victory Epilogue, 
Griffith; Sonata No. 5, Alendelssohn; Toccata and 
Fugue in C, Back; Summer Sketches, /emare. 

Dr. Louis A. Hamand, Malvern Priory Church (two recitals) 

—Sonata No. 1, J/endelssehn ; La Cathédrale Engloutie, 

Debussy ; Fantaisie, Satnt-Saéns ; Concerto in F, Handel ; 

Barcarolle from the fourth Pianoforte Concerto, Sterndale 

Bennett; Air from County Derry, Hamand ; Coronation 

March, 7chathkousky. 





Mr. Albert Orton, Walton Parish Church (two recitals)— 
Finale, Sonata No. 1, and Sonata No. 6, A/endelssohn ; 
March and ‘ Des Mirlitons,’ 7chazkovsky ; Andante in F, 
Wesley ; Grand Choeur in E flat, Gui/mant. At Newport 
Parish Church, I.0.W. (two recitals)—Largo (‘ New 
World’ Symphony) ; Festival March, Hofmann ; Overture, 
* Athalia’: Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Back ; March 
for a Church Festival, Best. 

Dr. G. J. Bennett, Lincoln Cathedral—Fantasia and Fugue 
in G minor, Bach ; First Movement from the ‘ Unfinished 
Symphony’ ; Transformation Scene from ‘Parsifal’; Fan- 
tasia in A, Boéllmann ; Ave Maria d’Arcadelt, Lisz/; 
Triumphal March from ‘ Sigurd Jorsalfar,’ Grieg. 

Dr. Westlake Morgan, St. Paul’s, Bournemouth—Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor, Bach; ‘* Cuckoo and Nightingale’ 
Concerto ; Concerto in G minor, Becker. 

Mr. Harold Helman, St. Margaret’s, Ilkley (nine recitals) — 
Prelude on Old Northern Chimes, /ward-Selby ; Pzean, 
Harwood ; Pastorale, Scar/atti ; Aria (Suite in D), Back ; 
Finale (Sonata No. 20), Rheinderger ; Fantaisie Rustique, 
Wolstenholme; Fantasia and Fugue in F minor, Afozar? ; 
Choral No. 2, Franck; Teccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Segert ; Variations de Concert, Bonnet; Concerto in F, 
Handel ; Marche Nuptiale, Guz/mant ; Prelude and Fugue 
in D, Ba h. 

Mr. C. E. B. Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham (three 
recitals\—Concert Overture in minor, Fricker ; 
Berceuse, Dobson; Romance in D flat, Lemare ; 
Concert Overture in C minor, J/ansfeld; Sposalizio, 
Liszt; Toccata in F, Widor. 

Mr. William Robson, Yarm Parish Church—Concert 
Overture in C minor, Mansfield; Sursum Corda, 
Treland; Variations and Fugato on ‘ Bedford,’ 
F. H. Smith ; Festive March in D, Smart. 

Mr. F. G. Milford Ogbourne, St. Andrew’s, Holborn (two 
recitals)—Sonata No. 1, .)/endelssohn ; Allegro Cantabile, 
Widor ; Fugues in D and G minor, Bach; Overture 
in C, Hollins ; Coronation March, ‘ Le Prophete.’ 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(two recitals)—Imperial March, and Overture to the 
opera ‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’ Su//ivan ; Britannia Overture, 
Mackenzie ; Coronation March, ‘Le Prophéte’; Heroic 
March, Arewer ; Air and Variations from the fifth Suite, 
Handel ; Overture in C, \/endeissohn. 

Mr. Bertram J. Orsman, The Cloisters, Letchworth—Pean, 
Harwood ; Prelude and Fugue in D, Back ; Sonata No. 1, 
Mendelssohn ; Spring Song, Hollins ; March on Handel's 
‘ Lift up your heads,’ Guiz/mant. 

Mr. Herbert Gisby, St. Thomas’s, Regent Street (four 
recitals)—Triumphal March, Soss7; Installation March, 
Stanford: Scherzo in F, Gué/mant; Allegro in A 
minor, Allegretto in C, and Moderato in F, Gade; 
Impromptu (Sonata in C minor), Lyon; Fantasia in 
E flat, Bes; Preludio Romantico, Ravanel/o ; Rhapsody 
No. 3, Saint-Saéns ; Réverie and Festal March, Que. 

Mr. S. M. Popplestone, Parish Church, Weston-super-Mare, 
(two recitals)—‘ Finlandia’; Cantiléne, Wheeldon : 
Fantaisie in E flat, Saint-Saéns ; Grand Solemn March, 
Smart; Symphony in C minor, Holloway. At All Saints’, 
Weston-super-Mare—Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn ; ‘ The 
Curfew,’ Horsman ; Triumphal March, Ho//ins. 

Mr. H. Percy Richardson, St. Nicholas, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
—Sonata No. 2, Guz/mant; Prelude and Fugue in G, 
Bach; Cortége, Dedissy; Preludes on ‘ Rockingham’ and 
‘Old troyth,’ /arry; Berceuse and Divertissement, 
Vierne ; Toccata in D, Maiily. 

Mr. John H. Jackson, St. Matthew’s, Portsmouth (two 
recitals)\—Prxambulum Festivum, Aarg-Z/er¢ ; Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, Back ; Overture to the Occasional 
Oratorio; Prelude, Scrtadin; Berceuse, Arenshy, 
Pastoral Sonata, Xhetnderger ; Gothic Suite, Soclimann. 

Mr. C. H. Moody, Pershore Abbey (two recitals)— 

In Nomine Domini, Sea Song, .acDowe// ; Prelude, 

‘Dream of Gerontius,’ #/gar; Sonata in C minor, 

Rheinberger ; Marche Pontificale, ae Ja Zoméelle. At 

Ely Cathedral—Echo pour Trompette, Claudio JJeriulo 

Canzonetta, Dietrich Buxtehude; Muzéte, Jean Franco: 

Dandrieu; Arabesque, Cortége, Lous Vierne ; Pastorale, 

Enrico Bosst. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 
Mr. Jesse Balme, lay-clerk at Ripon Cathedral. 

Mr. F. Gandy Bradford, music master, St. Luke’s Diocesan 
Training College, Exeter. 
Mr. Edward G. Croager, 

Christ Church, Brondesbury. 
Mr. Paul Rochard, organist and choirmaster of Kendal 
Parish Church. 

Mr. C. W. Surridge, 
Archway Road, N. 
Mr. P. Syvret, junr., organist and choirmaster, Royal 

Crescent United Methodist Church, Jersey. 


organist and choirmaster, 


organist, Whittington College, 





Reviews. 


SONGS. 


Two Song * Come 


fvom Shakespeare: ‘ O Mistress mine.’ 
away, Death. 


> Op.9. By B. J. Dale. 

By Leonard J. Walker. 

Fifteen Capstan Chanteys. (School Song-Book, No. 263) ; 
Eighteen Pulling Chanteys. (School Song-Book, No. 
262); Nine Ballads. (School Song-Book, No. 261.) 
Collected and arranged by Cecil J. Sharp. 


[Novello & Co.] 


My Life ts like a Garden. 


The Motherland Song-Bo Vol. 2, Sea Songs. Arranged 
by Martin and Geoffrey Shaw ; Vols. 3 and 4, Sea Songs 
and Chanties. Edited and arranged by W. Vaughan 
Williams. 

[Stainer & Bell.] 


Fair Daffodils. 
Vantle of Blue. 


By Frank Bridge. 
By Frank Bridge. 


[Winthrop Rogers. ] 


Mr. Dale’s songs are dated ‘ Berlin, February, 1918,’ and 
are among the firstfruits of the very considerable amount of 
music composed by British prisoners in Germany. As they 
were written after three and a-haif years’ internment, we need 
not be surprised to find the composer showing something of 
his feelings by writing music so characteristic of Elizabethan 
England that many passages, especially in ‘O mistress mine,’ 
sound as if they had come straight from the pen of Morley. 
Perhaps it was something of the same feeling that made 
him use his native tongue for directions—‘ bright,’ ‘ slow 
down,’ ‘a little held back,’ ‘a shade lower,’ and (best of all) 
* hearty ’—appropriately enough at ‘Then come kiss me, 
sweet and twenty!’ (He is even so English as to be not 
quite consistent, for we find esfress. and dim.) Both songs 
are published in two keys, for high and medium voices. 
*‘O mistress mine’ is remarkable for its rhythmic freedom, 
bars of 2, 3, 4, and 5 crotchets occurring apparently without 
method. It will be found, however, that the result is 
delightfully flowing, and the verbal accentuation perfect. 
The old-world flavour is produced by a simple harmonic 
scheme, and especially by a characteristic use of the tonic 
seventh. But there is not the slightest feeling of spurious 
antique : the whole song is fresh and breezy, with just the 
right hint of sentiment behind its happy-go-lucky phrases. 

‘Come away, Death’ has been often set, and so perfect a 
lyric is it that no composer ever seems to fail of at least a 
measure of inspiration in treating it. Mr. Dale strikes an 
unusually dignified note throughout. Pathos there is, but it 
is of a lofty type that we too rarely find in our native songs. 
The pianoforte part consists largely of full chords, arpeggio, | 
with melodic passages added from time to time. The 
expressive character of the song is heightened by a viola 
obbligato, which begins with the introduction to the second 
verse and is an important constituent until the end. There 
is much polyphonic interest during this latter half. A 


quotation from the last page will give an idea of the great 
merits of this song—its breadth, melodic beauty, and nobly. 
expressive character : 





















































find my grave, . . To weep 




















It is a delight to come across songs such as these, two of 
the most exquisite of English lyrics, set to music in every 
way worthy. 

Mr. Walker’s song is a good example of a type that makes 
a ready appeal to the average audience, without a marked 
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descent to banality. It is well written, with a pianoforte part 
easy, but not deficient in interest. Perhaps the rhythmic 
scheme is built too much on the pattern set by the opening 
phrase, and the closing of lines three and four of verse 
one suffers from the vocal fall to the same note. Why not 
end line three as in the second verse? 

With the passing of the sailing ship the jolly old chanteys 
lost their main use, but thanks to enthusiastic co!lectors, they 
have not been allowed to disappear. Mr. Sharp has given 
us two sets that may be relied upon to stimulate any audience. 
The interest is mainly in the music, the words being often 
doggerel. Some of the doggerel, however, is distinctly funny, 
having all the inconsequential excellence of the best type of 
nonsense. Only the stodgiest of hearers could fail to be 
tickled by ‘The Drunken Sailor,’ ‘Knock a man down,’ 
‘Poor old Reuben Ranzo,’ or ‘In ‘Frisco Bay.’ The 
rhythm in many cases is fascinating. Probably some of the 
eccentricities are due to the irregular action of the labour 
with which the chantey was connected. Be that as it may, 
the result makes one marvel more than ever at the complacency 
with which so many musicians are content with works in 
which the pattern is as regular as clockwork. Mr. Sharp 
has arranged the chanteys for solo voice (generally of medium 
compass) with a simple but telling pianoforte part. 

The Ballads are of the primitive type that deal with 
rather gruesome doings in many verses. It seems a pity 
that such fine tunes as ‘ Lord Bateman,’ and ‘ The Cruel 
Mother,’ for example, could not have been provided with 
words that would have made them more practicable for 
school use. The first runs to twenty-one verses, and the 
second deals with a mother who kills her two children with 
a penknife, and is afterwards told by the juvenile spooks that 
they go to heaven and she to hell. Not very suitable fare 
for schools, surely. The set is notable, however, for a 
splendid ballad in ‘ The Low Low Lands of Holland,’ and a 
very striking variant of Barbara Allen, here given as 
‘ Barbara Ellen,’ with most of the tune in 5-4 time. 

Vol. 2 of the ‘ Motherland Song-Book’ consists of familiar 
sea songs compiled and arranged chiefly with a view to 
outdoor use. The harmony is bold and simple, and a good 
send-off and confident performance are ensured by the 
occasional unison and the frequent doubling of the melody 
by the tenor. ° 

Dr. Vaughan Williams’s collections of sea chanties are 
specially suitable for choral use. Many are laid out for solo 
voice, with vocal accompaniment. The quaint harmonic 
possibilities are made the most of, as may be expected. The 
settings are not difficult ; any average small choir could make 
a great effect with them. 

The volumes contain also three fine modern songs in 
Stanford’s ‘Sailing at Dawn’ and ‘ Farewell,’ and Martin 
Shaw’s ‘Called Up.’ 

Of the two songs by Frank Bridge the more convincing is 
‘Mantle of Blue.’ The setting of ‘ Daffodils’ seems too 
sophisticated for old Herrick’s simple lines. In ‘ Mantle of 
Blue’ the touching appeal of the words is heightened by the 
music, a striking feature being the throbbing bass. This is 
one of the composer's best songs. 


ORGAN MUSIC, 


Twenty Short and Easy Pieces by various composers. 
Set IIT. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Like its predecessors, this volume is well calculated to 
supply the needs of several types of players. The pupil 
who has just ‘found his feet,’ and is anxious for interesting 
work of not too exacting a nature, is catered for; the 
organist (deputy or regular) with limited technique and 
little opportunity for improving it will find here pieces well 
within his powers ; and to the fully qualified player who 
wishes for a handy collection containing a number of short 
good works by standard writers, the book will be welcome. 
The composers drawn upon include A. Herbert Brewer 
(Melody in A), Chipp (‘Ave Maria’), Percy E. Fletcher 
(Interlude), Alan Gray (Intermezzo), Guilmant (Postlude 
in F), Ireland (‘Sursum Corda’), Raff (Cavatina), 
Rheinberger (Monologue in G), Rubinstein (Melody in F), 
Schumann (‘ Dreaming’), Selby, Tours, W. G. Wood, and 
John E. West (‘ Aspiration,’ and Sketch in C minor). 











Suite for Pianoforte Duet. By York Bowen. 
[Stainer & Bell.] 


Mr. York Bowen’s Suite was the prizewinner in a com- 
petition held in May, 1918, in connection with Musical 
Opinion. It contains three movements, Prelude, Dance, and 
Nocturne. All are excellent, and it is safe to predict wide 
popularity for the Dance, a brilliant piece of work with the 
flavour of the English country dance, heightened by modern 
harmonic seasoning. After this rousing section, the Nocturne 
is somewhat of an anticlimax. Players will probably 
adopt the composer’s suggestion, and transpose the order of 
the second and third movements. The Suite is only 
moderately difficult. 


Letters to the Editor. 


ORATORIO CHOIR AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


S1r,—It is proposed to form a special choir of 
boys and men, with the object of giving renderings in 
Westminster Abbey of extended sacred choral works. The 
choir will number about two hundred picked voices, no one 
receiving payment for his services, and will be accompanied 
(as a rule) by a full professional orchestra. It is intended 
that the works performed should be of all styles and periods, 
preference being given to those which are not very frequently 
to be heard, and a feature beirg made of unaccompanied 
music. The works selected for the coming season are :— 
before Christmas, Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt’; before 
Easter, Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion Music ; after Easter, 
a selection of unaccompamied motets. 

The help of the boys of several of the best London choirs 
has already been secured, through the co-operation of their 
choirmasters ; it now remains to enlist the services of basses, 
tenors, and a few male altos. It is felt that there must be 
many who, though they are unable to undertake the 
responsibilities of membership of a regular Church choir, 
are nevertheless keenly interested in Church music, and 
would welcome the opportunity for taking part in renderings 
such as those proposed : regular members of Church choirs, 
too, whether professional or amateur, will, it is hoped, 
come forward. The essentials for membership are a good 
voice, accuracy in reading at sighf, and an enthusiasm which 
will assure regularity in attendance. 

The rendering of great works in the unique surroundings 
of the Abbey should prove extraordinarily impressive, and it 
is hoped that those to whom religious music makes a strong 
appeal will respond with offers to help as performers, 
or, what is no less important, will take a share in the 
financial support which is essential to the initial success and 
permanence of the effort. 

Those who are willing to help in either way are invited to 
communicate with me at the Abbey, when full particulars 
will be forwarded.— Yours, &c., 

SyDNEY H. NICHOLSON 
(Organist of Vi estitinster 
PURCELL’S ANTHEMS. 

Sir,—I have just read the August number of the J/usica/ 
Times. I should like first to thank the writer of the article 
on Purcell’s music for his able and timely summary of that 
great composer’s achievements : then, if I may, to add one 
or two comments. 

I was sorry to see the old tag of the text-books and history- 
books once more repeated, that ‘too many of Purcell’s 
anthems suffer from concessions to the taste of the period,’ 
and that ritornelli ‘of decidedly secular flavour’ intrude. 
Give a dog a bad name, and the unthinking reader will do 
the rest. Has the writer of these remarks heard the anthems 
to which he alludes sung and played sympathetically, after 
careful rehearsal? I have rehearsed and performed in my 
College Chapel a good many Purcell anthems, including 
several of the so-called ‘ secular’ examples, with the orchestral 
ritornelié in their entirety. I told my singers and players of 
the ‘secularity’ legend ; they agreed with me that it was 
nonsense. Those who listened on each occasion, as far as I 
could gather by inquiry, confirmed the opinion of the 
performers. In further support of my contention, let me 
cite some information which may be new to many. A few 
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years ago Mr. E. J. Dent showed to me several hitherto 
unknown Church compositions in MS. by Lully, which had 
been recently unearthed in Paris. I examined them carefully. 
They are as unlike his secular compositions, composed for 
the Court, as any thinking man would expect from a composer 
of Lully’s versatility and discrimination. Humfrey and 
Blow presumably were influenced by Lully’s Church compo- 
sitions as well as by his secular work. Purcell! was a pupil 
of both, and we acknowledge him to be the most distinguishd 
composer whom we have produced. Yet we easily and 
thoughtlessly credit him with gross lack of taste, which fails 
to distinguish between secular and sacred. If Purcell’s 
anthems be secular, then the word has no meaning for me. 

One more grumble. Your able writer continues, ‘ ‘* The 
Fairy Queen,” *“‘King Arthur,” ‘‘Dido and Aneas,” and 
**Dioclesian,” . . are hardly likely to be performed 
save by societies of an antiquarian or other special 
character.’ I cannot agree. In July, 1914, we had 
here at Cambridge University over a hundred young people— 
undergraduates, women students, and others—most of 
them keenly interested in modern developments of art 
in all forms, rehearsing ‘The Fairy Queen’ with obvious 
enthusiasm, and revelling in its tunes and rhythms, its 
delightful freshness and humour. Further, a similar number 
of enthusiasts—some of them, I am glad to think, the same 
people as in 1914—in our rejuvenated University are going 
to give six performances of the same work in the Cambridge 
Theatre in February, 1920. I hope and believe that 
if those who call much of Purcell’s music antiquarian 
will come and hear it, they will find that Purcell is still 
unsurpassed in invention, humour, and power of setting his 
native tongue to music.— Yours, Xc., 


Cambridge, Cyrit B. RoorHam. 


August II, 1919. 

[* FEsTE’ writes : 

*I am glad to hear that the *7/orne//i sound more in 
keeping than their appearance on paper suggests. Oppor- 
tunities for hearing Purcell’s anthems are so rare that few of 
us are able to apply the only satisfactory test—that of the 
ear. But even so, I doubt whether the best of performances 
can remove the other serious objection to some of these 
passages—their too frequent interruption of the main musical 
stream. In both matters, however, I do not press my theory 
against Dr. Rootham’s practice. In regard to the dramatic 
works, until I see some signs to the contrary I must adhere 
to my opinion that they are hardly likely to be performed 
save by Societies of an antiquarian or other special 
character. The Cambridge performances surely come 
under the second category. I have so much faith in the 
attractive power of the best of these works that I hope the 
missionary efforts of Dr. Rootham and others will lead to 
their being taken up by the average choral Society. 
Further, I suggest that during the week in which the 
** Fairy (Queen ” is given at Cambridge, the College chapels 
should draw their service music as far as possible from 
Purcell, using the orchestral accompaniments when prac- 
ticable. Those of us who come will then have a fine 
opportunity for hearing and comparing two sides of the 
composer's work.”] 


PURCELL’S SONATAS. 

Sir,—I entirely agree with ‘Feste’s’ remarks on the 
Sonatas of Purcell. I am frequently asked to suggest music 
of the kind for concerts in England and abroad, and the only 
editions of the Sonatas that can be obtained are a few odd 
German ones. It is high time that the best of these works 
appeared in a cheap and handy form.—Yours, &c., 

* PURCELLIAN.’ 


BRITISH MUSIC AND PATRIOTISM. 

Six,—I have been listening to the controversy over British 
music which has been raging of late, with great interest and 
sometimes with no little amusement—to the senseless rant 
of the self-supposed patriot who denies the great German 
composers because they are German; to the unthinking 
enthusiast who persuades himself that British music is ‘ the 
goods’ because it is British. 

3oth types of writer fail to understand that the intelligent 
listener wishes to hear good music, but cares not a rap what 





British composer to make good music rather than aim at 
British music. Most of the controversy has been argued, on 
the one hand by men with ‘names’ in the musical world 
who, from the tone of their arguments, seem to have axes to 
grind, and, on the other hand, by critics who are suffering 
from mental indigestion due to a surfeit of musical food. [ 
have been in France four and a half years, returning home in 
March. During that time I have been quite out of touch 
with music other than marching songs and the like. I now 
find very great changes in British music at home. I derive 
comfort from and feel hopeful for the future when I listen to 
Stanford, Delius, Bantock, and a very few others ; but the 
vast majority of stuff I hear fills me with despair. The 
recipe for most of it might well be as follows: Grate some 
sounds until they form a hard, chaotic mixture ; mix with 
a lot of rests and a scale or two that has been buried for 
some hundreds of years ; stir well ; add a good lyric ; serve 
hot, with lots of froth on top. 

You have only to mix the same ingredients in different 
proportions, give the mess a different name, and there you 
have a new dish to delight British musical appetite ! 

I find far greater sincerity and true expression of feeling in 
songs of the ‘ Tipperary’ class which I heard at the Front 
than the stuff I bear at home, which only masquerades as 
good British music. Thank God for Stanford and the few 
others !—Yours, Xc., 

ALEXANDER BAILLIE. 

28, Dartmouth Row, 

Blackheath, S.E. 


BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY’S NEW CATALOGUE. 


S1r,—Will you allow me the courtesy of your columns to 
call the attention of British composers to the catalogue 
which is now being compiled and which we hope to publish 
in October? I anticipate that it will be a bound volume 
of some 400 pages, and as we are anxious to make this, 
the general catalogue, as complete as possible, I invite 
those composers who have not yet been approached for lists 
of their compositions, to send such lists to me at once, 
with the names of the publishers.—-Yours, Xc., 

FRANK SOLMAN 
tary to the Information Bureau 

: ish Mu Sock 


19, Berners Street, W.1. (ecr"fary 
August 7, 1919. ommittee, 








THE GRAMOPHONE AS AN AID TO MUSICAL 
APPRECIATION. 


S1r,—It has struck me that the frequent repetition of 
certain compositions at concerts is not due merely to the 
*cussedness’ of the British musical public, but to the fact 
that at present the only means that the listener has of 
becoming familiar with the masterpieces of music—of ‘making 
them his own,’ as it were—is by hearing them at concerts. I 
am of opinion that this intimacy is the semmum donum 
of music from the listener’s point of view, but in any case the 
psychological factor cannot be ignored, more particularly by 
those who have the interests of British composers at heart 
The policy of substituting for the present system one in which 
a great diversity of complex modern works are performed 
will inevitably tend to drive audiences back to that type 
of music which they can appreciate at a first hearing, the 
result being a degradation of musical taste which cannot but 
react on the standard of British composition. 

The solution appears to me to lie in making the general 
public more familiar with the classics by improving and 
popularising the means of mechanical reproduction. In 
proportion as this object is attained, so will there be 
increasing opportunities at concerts for the introduction of 
new works, the concert-platform being thereby relieved 
of some part of its duties as a means of musical education, 
and becoming more the centre of musical progress. 

As to the means of achieving this object, the gramophone 
seems to offer the greatest possibilities but for the fact of the 
limitations at present imposed by the size of records. I have 
recently heard reproductions of chamber music which in 
point of tonal fidelity were almost all that could be desired, 
but in which the compositions recorded were so ruthlessly 
mutilated, owing to lack of space, as to be hopelessly 





is the nationality of the composer. It therefore behoves the 


unsatisfying from a musical point of view. 
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Being interested in the possibilities of removing this 
limitation, I consulted the files of the Patent Office, and 
discovered that an instrument had been invented which could 
lay any number of disc records continuously without a 
break, two turntables being provided, one record starting 
when the other came to an end. What the object of the 
inventor was I cannot say—there were dark references, 
either in that specification or in others of a kindred nature, 
to penny-in-the-slot machines, which seemed to hint at 
possibilities undreamt of by me—but if such an instrument 
could be taken up from the music-lover’s point of view and 
made a commercial success, I believe that the contribution 
to musical knowledge (and indirectly the service to British 
composition) would be almost inestimable. 

I should be glad if any of your readers could inform me 
regarding this type of gramophone, and as to whether the 
proposal for reproducing serious music by its means has ever 
been considered.—Y ours, &c., 

IGNOTUS. 


STRAVINSKY AND HIS CRITICS. 


Sir,—Mr. Leigh Henry draws an arbitrary distinction 
between ‘diatonic’ and ‘chromatic’ music—as though five 
brand-new notes had recently been added to the scale. He 
might have learned, even from the ‘obsolete cliches of 
academic theory’ in which he has received so complete a 
training, that musicians have made use of twelve tones for 
juite a long while. 

Stravinsky’s chromaticism does not differ in kind from 
from that of Wagner or Delius, but only in degree of 
remoteness from the element of dey. Any terminology that can 
be used for analysing the harmony of Wagner can be applied 
just as well in the case of Stravinsky—though harmonic 
analysis, at no time particularly profitable, becomes more 
than usually futile when, as in the example quoted by 
Mr. Henry, the progression is evidently the result neither of 
systematic thinking nor of an emotional impulse, but of 
‘objective investigation of actual tonal values and 
relationships’ on the pianoforte. 

I feel pretty sure that the term ‘enharmonic modulation,’ 
whatever its shortcomings may be, would give most 
musicians a clearer idea of the procedure than the paragraph 
—which I will forbear again to quote—immediately 
preceding Mr. Henry’s exposition of Stravinsky’s 
‘modulating method.’ To one who, like myself, has been 
familiar for some years with such masterpieces of modern 
music as Schénberg’s five orchestral sketches and the superb 
string quartet of Béla Bartok, the study of Stravinsky’s 
methods is hardly likely to present any great difficulties, nor 
to cause any great surprise, save that which is occasioned by 
the spectacle of a man turning to trivial account the resources 
which his predecessors and some of his contemporaries have 
evolved for the purposes of serious expression. 

Experimentation for its own sake is of little value. In 
the first place, it is necessary to discover something which 
someone else bas not already discovered—which Stravinsky 
has certainly not done—and in the second, to be able to turn 
that something to significant account. Stravinsky and 
his followers have too mean a conception of the purpose 
of art to be able to accomplish this. 

‘Dulce est desipere i /oco’—but let us not be persuaded 
that the Joker is the most important card in the pack. 

The propagandists of the Stravinsky cult should reflect 
that those who find ‘ Pétrouchka’ an agreeable evening’s 
entertainment will be more likely to pursue their study of the 
composer’s music on the strength of this pleasant impression 
than as the result of reading articles of or about (or 
even fowards!) the ‘unprecedented,’ if unphilosophical, 
things it is supposed to give utterance to. If these things 
are not apparent in the music, still less are they apparent in 
the propaganda. 

And incidentally the disciples, whether ‘literary’ or 
illiterate, should combine together against mutual contra- 
dictions. For while Mr. Henry tells us of Stravinsky’s 
‘keen rhythmic sense’ and of the ‘ conciseness in structural 

dimensions’ which imparts to every phrase, note, and chord 
in his work an ‘acutened and carefully selected value,’ 
another partisan, M. Florent Schmitt, in some recent 


comments on the stylistic similarity of Stravinsky and Lord 
Berners, remarks that in the music of both ‘there is the 


same procedure of development which consis/s almost always 
of repetitions or fragments of repetitions cunningly managed 
and disguised, he same stunning monotony of rhythm’ (!). 

Where shall the truth be found? I, for one, find 
M. Schmitt’s account the more reasonable of the two.— 
Yours, &c., 

MORTIMER CATTLEY. 
8, Warbeck Road, W.-12, 
August 4, I9I9. 


MUSIC IN CAPETOWN. 


S1r,—In a recently published article, Dr. Walford Davies 
discussed the necessity for the general public hearing big 
orchestral works frequently, in order really to love them 
as they deserve. ‘If I hear a Brahms Symphony,’ he 
remarked, ‘I shall probably have to wait two years before I 
can hear it again’—or words much to that effect. This was 
presumably in London! On reading this I immediately 
said to myself, ‘ He would not have to do that in Capetown,’ 
and pondering the matter further, I felt that a description of 
the musical activities here would be of interest. 

Capetown had been very much cut off from the world during 
the last half of the war. On the average, mails arrived but 
once a month—sometimes only once in six or eight weeks. 
The difficulties of obtaining music from Europe have heen 
great. Nevertheless in the short space of five years, 
Capetown has become a musical centre of unusual interest. 

In these days it is not given to many to start an orchestra 
in, musically speaking, a new country. Yet this has been 
done by the Municipality of Capetown, and it is gratifying 
to record that the whole organization has been from the 
beginning in the hands of a man from the Royal Academy 
of Music, Mr. Theo. Wendt. 

Organizing, conducting, and choosing the music for such an 
enterprise is no light work, but it has been admirably carried 
out. I am most impressed, however, by the way in which 
Mr. Wendt has handled, and indeed created, his audience. 
Though it is easy to sing a conductor’s praises, it is hard to 
say exactly how this has been done. The fact however 
remains that the Symphonies of Beethoven and Brahms— 
and one notices particular enthusiasm for a// four of the 
latter—are here looked upon as regular fare. This in a 
country where six years ago symphonies had not been heard, 
and where no orchestra existed within many thousands of 
miles ! 

Nearly all the established symphonic works of the 
19th and 20th centuries are now well-known here. 
At the same time one is glad to say that the continual 
repetition which has become the fate of certain Schubert 
and Tchaikovsky compositions elsewhere, has been skilfully 
avoided. The symphonies which have received most per- 
formances in the last two years are those of César Franck 
and the fourth of Glazounov. Modern works and novelties 
are given in plenty, and in this direction one may con- 
fidently cite Capetown as a good model, both from the point 
of view of the enterprise of the conductor and the enthusiasm 
of the audience. 

The orchestra is still of modest dimensions—about forty 
members, many being ladies. It is hoped to increase this 
number shortly, particularly in the strings and_ brass. 
Weakness in these has precluded the presentation of some 
of the biggest modern symphonic works. Several of the 
players have been on active service, and the orchestra is not 
without its casualty list. 

Concerts take place in the spacious City Hall, which will 
accommodate some two thousand people. Symphony 
concerts are given with lowered lights, a practice one would 
gladly see become universal. The concerts are allotted to 
Thursday evenings for ten months out of the twelve. 
Afternoon concerts, which usually include a symphony, are 
given twice a week during the same period. In the last 
two years, all the Beethoven Symphonies (excepting the 
Finale of the No. 9) have been heard three or four times, 
the 5th, 6th, 9th, and all the Brahms Symphonies four or 
five times. 

The following is a briet summary of other symphonic 
works heard during the same period. Each has received two 
or more performances, except that marked (*), which has 





been played only once. 
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SYMPHONIES. 


Tchaikovsky 4th, 5th, 6th. 

Dvorak 3rd, 4th, 5th, and Symphonic Variations. 
Scriabin 2nd*, 

Kalinnikov Ist. 

Stravinski ... Ist. 


César Franck st, ‘ Pysche,’ and Symphonic Variations 


for pianoforte and orchestra. 


W. H. Bell 2nd, Symphonic Variations, ‘ Arcadian 
Suite.’ 

Elgar Variations. 

Schubert 7th, 8th. 

Schumann... 2nd, and Pianoforte Concerto. 

Glazounov... 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and Violin Concerto. 

Brahms Violin Concerto. 

Beethoven... Pianoforte Concertos. 

Haydn In D. 

Mozart In ED, G, C. 


In addition to symphonic works the orchestra has most 
standard works, and, as I have said above, plenty of 
novelties, in its répertoire. 

For the forthcoming season most of the above are down 
for repetition, and there are novelties for Capetown in 
Symphonies by Berlioz (‘Romeo and Juliet’), W. H. Bell 
(3rd, in F), M. Steinberg (1st, in D), and Glazounov (8th, 
in E?); also in smaller works by Jongen, Duparc, D’Indy, 
Florent Schmitt, Sekles, and Sibelius. R. Strauss’s ‘Death 
and Transfiguration’ will receive its first performance here 
this season. 

Each season is generally arranged in conjunction with 
some special scheme. Last year all the Beethoven 
Symphonies were played in chronological order. This year 
there are to be fortnightly performances concurrently with 
Prof. W. TH. Bell’s University lectures on ‘The Evolution 
of the Symphony.’ These will cover ground from Haydn to 
César Franck, concluding with Symphonic poems by Liszt, 
Saint-Saéns, Franck, and Strauss, as a postlude. Piébiscite 
concerts are given at the conclusion of each season. On the 
last occasion the ninth Symphony obtained pride of place. A 
British Symphony (W. H. Bell’s No. 2, in A) was an easy 
second. 

This forcibly reminded one how unpardonably this com- 
poser (also a R.A.M. man) is neglected. No doubt the fact 
that most of his important work is still in MS. partially 
accounts for this. Nevertheless I cannot get away from the 
feeling that things would have been very different had he 
been a foreigner. Prof. Bell is head of the South African 
College of Music, where he has some six hundred pupils 
under his supervision, and simultaneously occupies the Chair 
of Music at the South African University. In spite of these 
arduous duties he has within the last two years turned out 
three large symphonic works, in addition to many songs 
and two sonatas for violin and pianoforte. I hope at an 
early date to write in detail about his Symphonic Variations 
and the second and third Symphonies. 

A Municipal Choral Society has lately been formed which 
works in conjunction with the orchestra. Performances of 
‘The. Last Post’ (Stanford), ‘Spirit of England’ (Elgar), 
‘Song of Destiny’ and Contralto Rhapsody (Brahms), 
and *La Vita Nuova’ (Wolf-Ferrari) are promised for the 
coming season. 

All this musical activity at the Antipodes is remarkable, 
and to my mind not the least delightful feature is the sincere 
appreciation accorded to new and unfamiliar symphonic 
works. These, whether the composer be well known or a 
complete stranger, are guaranteed an unprejudiced hearing in 
Capetown. 

M. vAN SOMEREN GODFERY. 

Cape Garrison Artillery, 

Drill Hall, 
Capetown, South Africa. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

S1x,—Will any of your readers kindly tell me by postcard 
where I can buy ‘Lochaber na mair’ as a pianoforte solo 
and Allister McAlpine’s ‘ Lament’ as a baritone solo ? 

Henry Cun.tirre (M.A. Oxon.) 

20, Eaton Gardens, 





A MUSICAL STREET CRY. 


S1r,—Perhaps this street cry, I think an old one, will be 
of interest to your readers : 


mf solemn. 





wa - ter-cress, wa - ter. 


Yours, &c., 


4, Camden Crescent, Bath. 
August 5, 1919. 


N. F. ByNG JOHNson. 


@bituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


W. M. SHERRATT, for forty years organist of the Parish 
Church, Stoke-on-Trent. He was one of the leading 
musical personalities in North Staffordshire, where he did 
much to raise the level of musical life. As organist and 
accompanist of the North Staffordshire and District Choral 
Society, he helped this well-known choir to achieve its 
great successes. He was also organist of the King’s Hall, 
Stoke, and of the Triennial Festival which was held in the 
Potteries. 


OscaR HAMMERSTEIN, on August 1, in New York. Well- 
known as an operatic impresario and builder of opera houses, 
among which the Manhattan Opera House was the most 
famous. In 1911 he built the London Opera House, 
Kingsway, now a picture theatre. 
RUGGIERO LEONCAVALLO, on August 9. 
biographical article appears on p. 476. 


A critical and 





Sirty Dears go. 





From the A/usical Times of September, 1859 : 

. . . « Compositions for male voices should not be 
florid, and should contain but few rapid progressions, 
or should, at any rate, be facilitated by the use of 
simple progressions. .. . All difficult and troublesome 
harmonies should be avoided; therefore, the two 
lowest parts should be kept apart as much as possible 
in divided harmony, in fifths and sixths, and also in 
fourths (in chords of the second or ninth), by which 
the harmony will be more easily perceived and 
comprehended. 


CRESSWELL.—The fifth annual concert of the Cresswell 
Choral Society was held on the 3rd of August. The pro- 
gramme consisted of selections from the compositions of 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Bishop, Hullah, and other 
eminent composers, which were performed very creditably, and 
gave great satisfaction to a crowded auditory. A vote of 
thanks was proposed to the conductor, Mr. W. H. Bliss, for his 
services on this occasion. After the concert, the choristers, 
the clergymen of the parish, and many of the neighbouring 
clergy and gentry, sat down to an excellent supper, presenting 
a spectacle of social intercourse seldom witnessed in this 
county. 


| greene TWELFTH MASS, by Henry Smart, 
arranged for Pianoforte ina complete form. Price 3s. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





* From an article on ‘ Choral Part-Songs for Male Voices,’ translated 





Hove. 


from the German by Sabilla Novello 
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MUSIC IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By ELIZABETH OLGA RACSTER. 


To the majority of people South Africa brings 
nothing but vague thoughts of an untamed country, 
inhabited by wild beasts and savages. The artist has 
probably thought of it with aversion, if he has thought 
of it at all. Consequently the assertion that South 
Africa has a musical centre where the conditions are 
akin to other musical centres must cause surprise. As 
one who has acted as musical critic for the past seven 
years on the leading morning paper in Capetown, 
and who has only recently arrived in England, I am 
able to give accurate details of music in South Africa, 
which may induce people in the old country to look 
differently upon the art of the South African colonies. 

The oldest city in South Africa is Capetown. It 
stands beneath Table Mount, in the heart of trees, 
flowers, oak groves, pine woods, healthy hills, and 
arum-lillied vales. On the south it is washed by the 
warm currents of the Indian Ocean, while on the 
north-west are the Atlantic breezes. In this spot 
musical art has been growing through the years, 
fostered by eager amateurs, until the professional 
standard has been achieved. 

Capetown has now a large College of Music (over 
four hundred pupils), a Choral Society, Chamber Music 
Association, and Municipal Orchestra. The town, 
which fifty years ago was striving to support an 
amateur choir and orchestra of modest proportions 
and negligible capacity, can now claim the most 
desirable musical conditions. The Orchestral and 
Choral Society developed so that it was possible 
to hold regular musical festivals. In 1906, the 
Corporation of Capetown undertook to finance 
these concerts, which were then held for the first time 
in the City Hall, where there is a fine auditorium 
seating over twelve hundred people. 

That year saw the commencement of a series of 
choral festivals on a massive scale, where such works 
as Berlioz’s ‘ Damnation de Faust,’ Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf’ 
and ‘Caractacus,’ Pierné’s ‘Children’s Crusade,’ 
Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend, and Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘Hiawatha,’ were given. Quartets of solo-singers 
were brought over from London each season to take 
part in these festivals, and it became the rule for the 
Capetown Festival to be followed by similar festivals 
in Durban and Johannesburg, the soloists from 
England proceeding also to these other towns. 

No one who has watched the course of music in any 
part of the world can have failed to notice the changes 
which orchestral concerts have wrought in the public 
taste. That which had happened elsewhere happened 
in Capetown also. The choral festivals claimed the 
interest of the community for about three years; 
then the orchestral portion of the Society severed its 
connection with the Choral Association and gave 
some orchestral concerts, with the result that a public 
which had formerly been content with choral music 
now clamoured for the delights of the Symphony. 
Two rival amateur orchestras vied with each other for 
a year or more ; then they were both extinguished by 
a step which was taken by the Corporation of the 
City of Capetown. 

In 1914 the City Council decided to form a 
Municipal Orchestra. Instrumentalists were brought 
out from England, and an orchestra of excellent 
players was assembled under an able conductor. It 
was a venture, but it was well worth while, for it raised 
Capetown music in one jump to the level of that of the 
big centres of the world. A comprehensive scheme 
of concerts was quickly organized by the musical 
conductor, a fine musical library was brought together, 
and the orchestra started upon a career which has 





made it famous in every part of South Africa. A 
preliminary tour of the Union was made, then the 
orchestra settled in its home, and except for two weeks’ 
annual holiday, concerts have been given nearly every 
day in the week. Every Thursday there has been a 
Symphony concert in the City Hall, the best classical 
and modern works having been played on these 
occasions. There are some gifted pianists at the 
Cape, so that it has been possible to present 
most of the great Pianoforte Concertos; every 
Saturday evening a popular smoking concert, 
with good, light music, attracts large audiences ; 
and during the week concerts are given by the 
orchestra at some of the most favoured spots in the 
Peninsula. On Sunday afternoons and evenings 
thousands flock to the orchestral concerts held on 
the pier. There are also dance evenings, when 
the pupils of the principal teacher of dancing at the 
Cape entertain large audiences with dance-poems 
accompanied by the Municipal Orchestra. I believe 
I am not wrong in stating that Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Casse 
Noisette’’ Suite has been danced only in Capetown 
outside of Russia. 

In the matter of musical tuition South Africa was 
nothing but a cradle of dreams up to a few years ago. 
There was talent, there was the wish to learn—a 
combination that occasionally attracted teachers from 
England, who found the stress of making a livelihood 
by music in a big town too arduous to be agreeable. 
They scattered over the vast country, teaching in 
primitive villages, and occasionally settling in some 
of the towns. All beginnings are tentative, but no 
country I think could have suffered more from bad 
instruction in music than South Africa did in the past. 
Separated by immense distances, young students had 
to accept what they could get, and that charlatanism 
often crept in and took advantage is not to be wondered 
at; but the results were far-reaching and disastrous. 

At last a change for the better was effected by the 
Superintendent-General of Education at the Cape. 
In conjunction with the South African Colonisation 
Society in London, he made it possible for teachers of 
music to be sent out from England to fill posts in 
Government Schools. This effected a great change, 
and it also brought about the establishment of private 
music-schools. Two women—one a teacher of the 
pianoforte, the other a teacher of singing—established 
the South African College of Music in Capetown. It 
started on a modest scale, on the system of teachers 
bringing their own pupils and paying a percentage of 
fees to the College. In 1912 a Government subsidy 
of about £1,000 a-year was granted the College, 
and a professor from the Royal Academy of 
Music, London, was brought over to fill the post of 
principal. After this it was merely a question of days 
and weeks. 

The College grew with the speed of a prickly pear 
bush. When the change was made there were about 
half a hundred pupils. The next term there were 
a hundred and twenty-nine, after which the numbers 
increased rapidly, so that in 1914 the College had 
to be moved to much-needed larger premises in 
Capetown. 

The College and the Municipal Orchestra created 
such a new atmosphere in the life of music in 
South Africa, that it is small wonder Johannesburg 
and Durban are also seriously thinking of establishing 
municipal music. 


Mr. T. Wood, Mus. Bac. Oxon., has been appointed 
director of music at Tonbridge School in succession to 
Dr. H. Campbell Stewart, who proceeds to Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 
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THE MUSICIANS’ GIFT TO H.M. FORCES. 
TO PROVIDE MUSICAL ACTIVITIES AMONG THE MEN, 


Committee.—The Editors of all the Musical Papers of It is constantly asserted that the position of a musician is 

the Country. not assignable during his own lifetime because those who 

Hon. Treasurer.—Prof. H. Walford Davies, Mus. Doc. | would assign it are too intermixed with his and their 

Hon. Secretary.—Percy A. Scholes, Mus. Bac. own circumstances. Judging by the fluctuating regard in 

Organizing Secretary.—Madame Lily Henkel. which some composers who have been dead for several 

Office. —Y.M.C.A., Music Section, 25, Bloomsbury | generations are held, it is no easy matter to place even 

Square, W.C..-r1. these, unless they are of the few outstanding universal 

£ ad geniuses. None disputes the positions of Bach, Beethoven, 

Total received . “ “ ew ++ 4,045 0 0 Handel, Mozart, or Wagner. Many ask whether Brahms, 

Total received since December 31, 1918 .. 1,124 0 © Mendelssohn. Gluck Spohr and even Haydn Schubert 
Receipts during the month July 11 to August 10, | id “ie . ° 

a a sk gala alg mail i 270 0 |and Schumann are great musicians in the fullest sense of the 

|term. Carl Maria von Weber also is variously estimated, 

tot Tus Monru's Denarens anp Cusecrens, land ranked according to the idiosyncrasies and tastes of 


THE POSITION OF WEBER. 
By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 





s. a , Vv : 
Mr. Tobias Matthay. Collection at Invitation | those who have to place bim. 
Concert i ee s1 2010 0 With such a composer as Weber, one whose work 
Miss Esther Gilfillan. Collection at Pupils | possessed qualities which make it above all things attractive, 
yncert . 2. Ss ys . +4 . 
Miss Agnes Fennings (5th Donation) oe it 1S easy to overlook of to forget what he did = the 
Mr. W. Bartley Robinson ° 5 0 development of musical spirit and technique. We are 


entranced by the sheer beauty of sound in his ‘ Aufforderung 
£27 1% 3 zum Tanz’ and his overtures, by the brilliance and sparkle 
ee of his pianoforte music, and the poetry of every one of his 
ideas. Never are we repelled, scarcely ever are we awed ; 
but always we have aroused within us a feeling of affection 
which few other composers induce. Scarcely has he 


(6) Tue Montnu’s Orcan REcITALs. 
Preston. New Longton Church Mr. H. Lawson fo 6 0 


The receipts for this month are unfortunately smaller than 
ever before, while the needs are ever increasing. It is 
natural that summer brings with it a slackening of concert 
activities, but it is very desirous that those enjoying a 
holiday should remember their less fortunate fellow-men 
still on duty in Germany, in the East, in Russia and 
elsewhere, to whom music affords welcome recreation, as well 
as serious occupation for those who are taking it up as a study 


suffered even the disparagements of the ultra-modernists or 
incurred the hatred of the ultra-conservatives. True it is 
|that much of his work is forgotten, sunk in the kindly 
|oblivion which takes away our faults and weaknesses even 
| though it be along with some of those things that we could 
wish to have remembered. 

Weber’s influence has been none the less strong because 
frequently it has been unconscious and unrecognised. 





in leisure hours. It is hoped that not only will the autumn | Conscious imitation may make little impression on the 
see renewed efforts from all music-lovers in organizing | imitators, and may readily be altered. That which is 
concerts to carry on the work of the Music Section, but that | unconscious becomes infused into the being, and it 
during the summer vacation open-air entertainments and | invariably leaves its mark, though it may not always 
organ recitals at seaside and country resorts may be | change entirely the mode of thought and feeling. And the 
arranged as a means of raising urgently needed money for | reason why nine out of ten of the composers of the latter 
the Musicians’ Gift Fund. |part of the roth century were deeply influenced by the 
| music of Weber is that they found it pleasing and, without 
any deliberate copying, allowed themselves to be imbued 
ervwr | with the feeling it expresses. Weber has never been a classic 
SONG. . o of oes ‘ , ’ . . 
in name ; his position as a ‘great master’ of the text-books 
Wonderful is the enterprise of the Northcliffe Press. | has been quite a limited one. In actual practice, however, 
Some months ago the London Magazine offered a prize of | hig work has moulded that of nearly all his successors. With 
41,000 for a song commemorating ‘ Liberty.’ Asa result, | Gluck he was the regenerator and vivifier of opera, though 
nearly two thousand songs were sent in from all parts of the | his reform was on more natural and less drastic lines. He 
United Kingdom, and the decision was duly announced in | was the first to find in the orchestra an inevitable means of 
the August issue of this Northcliffian organ. The three | beauty and expression, so that those who hear his orchestral 
idges to whom the musical MSS. were submitted | works now are never conscious of weakness or experiment. 
were: Sir Frederic Cowen, Mr. Landon Ronald, and | Not even of Beethoven or of Wagner can this be said, but it 
Lieut. Hi. Williams, Mus. D. (Grenadier Guards), and | is true of Weber, and of many who have followed his lead. 
they awarded the prize of £1,000 to Mr. Claude Arundale, | It is the result of the deepening musical feeling ; of the 
of London, for his setting of ‘ The Flag of Liberty’ to words | growing union between the composer and his music, whereby 
by Fred E. Weatherly. The song has been issued, and our | the latter has become the most natural expression of all 
readers can form their own opinion of its merits, but the | human emotions and of many human thoughts. ‘ From 
average musician will probably class it among the ephemeral | Weber’s time,’ said the late Mr. Dannreuther, ‘about 1820, 
trifles of 1919, although it is quite evident that the |a new spirit was in the air, and an increasingly rapid process 
ymposer was writing down to the ‘popular’ level. If any | of change and expansion resulted from its appearance.’ And 
reader seeks to know the personality of Mr. Claude | Weber was in fact as well as by chronology the leader and 
Arundale, it is duly set forth in the August number of the | inaugurator of this spirit. 
mmdon Magazine, copiously illustrated. It is permissible, 
however, to add that the pen-name ‘Claude Arundale’ 
disguises a really clever Irishman who is building up fame 


in another profession in London, one of whose forbears was | Debussy, Bantock, and John Alden Carpenter, as effectively 
the friend of Mozart and Brinsley Sheridan, and who came | as did Bach himself, and much more fully and completely. 
from the same county in Ireland that produced Oliver |The ‘ Concertsttick ’ may not be a great masterpiece ; 
Goldsmith, T. P. O'Connor, and John MacCormack. —_| but it is inno small degree remarkable how it anticipated the 
W.H.G.F. |symphonic poems of Liszt, Saint-Saéns, Smetana, Richard 

|Strauss, and other composers. Nor, although it went 

further than any of his previous works, was it in any way an 

Mrs. Mary Layton’s annual students’ concert took place at | isolated or premature effort. In his Pianoforte Sonata in 
Fulham Town Hall on July 17, before a large audience. | A flat first of all, and later in the ‘ Aufforderung,’ the ‘ Jubel ' 
The programme included part-songs given by the Ladies’ | Overture, and the Sonata in E minor, he had already 


A £1,000 


The technical expression of this spirit was the develop- 
ment of programme music, and in all the details of this 
Weber anticipated Liszt, Wagner, and Strauss, as well as 


Choir and Mendelssohn’s ‘ To the Sons of Art,’ sung by the | prepared the way, and in each subsequent work he simply 
male-voice choir, recently strengthened by the return of | moved forward on logical lines. That it ‘marks a new 
departure in the treatment of the pianoforte as a concert 


demobilized pupils. 
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mcemiantins 
instrument,’ and is full of i ingenious devices both in the solo 
sart and the orchestration is only a matter of detail. It is 
of greater moment that it is written in one continuous 
movement, though based upon Concerto form. 

This is an example of one of the strongest forces of 
Weber as a reformer. He never for a single instant 
lost sight of the firm support of classical tradition. His 
Overtures revolutionised that form, and prepared the way for 
the great concert- overtures and for such works as the 
‘Tannhauser’ Overture. Yet they were quite as closely 
related to those of Beethoven and even of Mozart and of 
their minor contemporaries. 

Like all those who have created art-work which has 
demanded the attention of the world at large, his most 
important creations were of a national or racial character. 
Moreover, the nation to whose art he contributed and 
which in some degree he reformed was the only one in 
which he was really in sympathy. In spite of his friendship 
with foreigners, and particularly with Englishmen, he was a 
German of the Germans. Not, it should be noted, of the 
distorted Germanism of to-day, but of the best qualities of 
that race which produced the great musicians and the great 
writers as well as the finest housewives in the world 

His reforms arose from his essentially home-loving 
nature, not from any experience of other nations or any 
desire to take advantage of their better qualities or 
conditions. ‘Oberon’ was a German opera just as much 
as ‘Der Freischiitz,’ though it was composed to English 
words and delighted the English people as much as the 
other had excited the Germans. In inaugurating or 
reinstating German opera he did for national opera in 
general what he could not have done had he been more 
cosmopolitan in education or sympathies. For he proved 
what no cosmopolitan could have done, that though it 
defies definition there is such a thing as nationality, and that 
it is a thing which finds expression in the higher forms of 
art. His principle that ‘strict truth is the first and fore- 
most requisite of vocal music,’ and that ‘any vocal music 
that alters or effaces the poet’s meaning and intention is a 
failure,’ sounds elementary now. It was by no means 
commonly recognised in his day, and even to-day many 
composers fail to put it into practice. 

The music of Weber which suffers from modern disparage- 
ment more than any other is the bulk of what he wrote for 
the pianoforte. Apart from the pieces already mentioned, 
that is, those with a programmatic intention, his pianoforte 
music is frequently regarded as consisting of mere tonal 
glitter. There is some foundation for this idea, though it is 
somewhat exaggerated in its statement. Through the works 
of Chopin and his successors and imitators we have got into 
the way of expecting virtuoso music of any kind to be so 
labelled, and also to be given some other nominal object. 
Generally we demand that a ‘study’ shall be something 
more than a study in technic arranged in a manner to give 
musical satisfaction. It must be a study in emotion as well 
as in «esthetics. Weber, however, came before this method, 
and he adapted the methods of his own day to his own 
purposes. Consequently he wrote formal works which aimed 
chiefly at brilliance ; and he achieved that—and at times 
something more. Pianists of to-day find his music not 
without its uses, and it does not altogether lack attraction to 
those who listen. When this is said, however, there is little 
more to add. What he did in this way was to help in 
making possible the brilliant technic of the 2oth 
century. And he did it in a way that, except in rare instances, 
is always musical. 

With these considerations Weber claims a place of his own, 
which, if it is notin the foremost rank of genius, is at least 
in its close vicinity. 

BELLS. 
By W. W. STARMER. 
THE CATTISTOCK BELLS, 

On Thursday, July 31, M. Josef Denyn gave his 
annual recital on the Cattistock Carillon. There was a 
very good audience, and the weather conditions were better 


than for some years past. A beautiful day—with ideal 
atmospheric conditions—added much to the enjoyment of a 


limited compass (three octaves) of small bells, with certain 
defects as to accuracy of tune, it is gratifying that M. Denyn 
has been induced to come over annually for nearly a quarter 
of a century and give these recitals, which have ever been 
greatly appreciated by all lovers of bell music. 

e Rev. R. P. Stickland, Rector of Cattistock, faithfully 
carries on the project initiated by the Rev. H. Keith Barnes 
—the donor of the bells and the beautiful tower in which 
they are placed, together with a sum of money the interest 
on which up to the present has been sufficient to provide for 
the proper upkeep of bells and chimes. Now, however, 
with the increased cost of everything, something must be done 
to help this fund if these annual recitals are to be continued 
and the chime tenes changed each year. There should be no 
difficulty about this, and if the exact needs are properly made 
known surely there ought to be no lack of support for such a 
worthy object. Cattistock is the only place where the chimes 
play tunes on the Continental plan, .e., melodies harmonized 
in three or four parts, and not melodies only as with us. 

M. Denyn began his recital with a brilliant extemporisation 
on Mr. W. W. Starmer’s Preludium specially written for the 
Peace celebrations at Malines, and played there for the first 
time on June 30. The Flemish songs were all charmingly 
treated, but the third item, by Miry, was exceptionally good. 
Pleyel’s Rondo gave ample opportunity for executive display 
and artistic effect, while the most expressive number was 
undoubtedly Chaminade’s ‘Viens mon bien aimé.’ The 
programme was as follows: 

1. Extemporisation on Preludium for Carillon 


‘W ‘voding Starmer 


>, Flemish Songs 


(a) ‘ De Liefde op t a _ oe ; Hoube 
(4) ‘ Roeland Houben 
(c) ‘ Al Zingend 't vry ‘lied’ Miry 
(d) ‘ De Zwarte Leeuw De Lact 
3. Rondo from Second Sonatina Pleyel 
4. Popular English Melodies. 
5. Viens mon bien aimé .. Chaminade 
6. National Anthems of the Allies. 


TUNES ON BELLS. 


One of the popular English melodies played by M. Denyn 
at Cattistock was ‘ Tipperary.’ With skilful treatment by 
such a virtuoso it was exceedingly effective—and this on the 
bells of Cattistock Church! The Vicar of W ellingborough, 
the Rev. R. Smeaton, recently refused to allow ‘ Tipperary ’ 
to be played on the bells of the parish church. Said he, 
=~ Siegen,” why not the *‘ Fox Trot" or ‘“‘ Tommy, 
make room for your Uncle”?’ The analogy is by no 
means an apt one, and in these columns we have nothing to 
do with his reasons or prerogative. ‘Tipperary’ should not 
be attempted on the Wellingborough bells, because it cannot 
be played upon them without gross mutilation. The 
mutilation of any tune, and particularly of well-known 
melodies, is much to be deprecated. No tune should be 
attempted on a smaller number of bells than the exacf notes 
require. In this respect probably our National Anthem has 
been most sinned against. Words fail to describe such 
caricatures as the following : 





fe nctane ESHIRE. 
SSS SS I 
ANCOLNSHIRE. 
_— —— ae _ 
ee I 
2—a—o 





ss ieee 
sa SESS. 


and yet these have been tolerated and listened to year in and 





most interesting programme. Although the Carillon has a 
D 


year out without a word of protest ! 
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ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 
CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


A good climax was worked up before the Royal Opera 
Season of 1919—post-bellum and generally notable—came to 
an end at the unusually late date of August 2. The season 
improved as it went along—in other words, the foreign 
standard reasserted itself in a more decided manner at the 
later stages than was the case at the commencement. At 
the last performance of all—a gorgeous representation of 
Verdi's ‘ Aida’—one felt that the old standard had been 
reached once more. It is important that this standard 
should be represented. It is a help to us in building up our 
operatic reputation. That reputation is growing. For one 
thing the season—that is the Royal Opera semmer season— 
has this year witnessed what it has never witnessed before, 
namely, the production of an English opera sung to English 
words by English singers. ; 

This is what happened when Mr. Isidore de Lara’s ‘ Nail’ 
was produced on July 18. Whether it was the most 
representative work and whether the singers were the best 
the country could bring forward need not be discussed in this 
connection. The fact remains that at last native art—or a 
phase of it—has been represented in an undertaking so far 
devoted to foreign effort. The ice has been broken, and this 
constitutes the achievement. It is to be feared that neither 
the work itself nor its exponents will be held to have broken 
a record. Mr. Isidore de Lara is no stranger to opera. He 
has written several since the far off days of ‘ The light of 
Asia’ and ‘Amy Robsart,’ but he does not seem to have 
profited by the experience. One does not discover the 
expansion of style to be expected in a hand that has been at 
work for five and twenty years. His plot offers plenty of 
opportunity. M. Jules Bois, the arthor—his book has been 
put into good English by Mr. Edwin Evans—has chosen a 
picturesque setting in placing his story in Algeria. He meets 
all requirements of grand opera, not omitting the tragic 
finale in which the lovers die miserably in the desert. Nail 
is importuned by the Emir but prefers her bandit lover 
Hadyar. The Emir pursues her through various scenes, 
including that in which in order to save her lover she 
seems to yield. But ultimately the true hearts flee 
to the desert, where they are followed by the Emir. Hadyar 
is killed and Nail poisons herself. There are some 
effective scenes, including that of the Street of the Ouled 
Nail and the Moorish Café. It is in the latter that the 
composer is at his best. But the music never flows; it moves 
squarely. It is not lacking in emotion, and Mr, de Lara 
can make his climax as well as anyone else; but he 
seems to prefer awkward intervals, while his true nature is 
struggling to write flowing melody. The English singers 
who performed the work were Miss Rosina Buckman (Nail), 
Mr. F. Mullings (Hadyar), with Messrs. Percy Heming, 
Foster Richardson, and Walter Hyde in the smaller parts, 
and an excellent trio of dancers. Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducted. 

An Act from the work was included in the gala 
performance which took place in the last week of the season. 
It was given in aid of the Officers’ Families Association, and 
was attended by the King and Queen and large numbers of 
the public. A modest scheme of decoration consisting of flags 
to drape the Royal and Ministerial boxes only was followed, 
and all the receipts, which must have been considerable, 
were devoted to the cause. Excerpts from ‘La Bohéme,’ 
with Dame Melba, and MM. Burke and Sammarco, ‘ Roméo et 
Juliette,’ with Dame Melba and M. Ansseau, and ‘ Louise,’ 
with Madame Edvina and M. Ansseau, formed the bill. 

The last novelty of the season was a one-Act opera by 
M. Maurice Ravel. It is his first essay for the stage. In it 
he brings his special powers of description to bear in 
illustrating his story of the elderly clock-maker, his young 
wife, and her numerous lovers. It is essentially modern 
opera, and represents the latter-day interpretation of the 
term. But the genius of the composer permeates the whole, 
and makes it completely acceptable to those who are ready 
to forget precedent. The charm is material as well as 
ethereal, for there is not only the representation of the 
clocksand mechanical toys, but also a good deal of expressive 
music that very well depicts the nature of the wife with 
many lovers. It was delightfully played, Madame Donalda 


distinguishing herself greatly by her presentation of the part 
of the wife who hides her lovers in the clock cases. MM 
André Gilly, Dua, Maguenat, and Cotreuil assisted in 4 
production that is in the nature of something operatically 
new, and is in itself a work of genius. Mr. Percy Pitt 
conducted, and the production was well received, particularly 
by the younger generation of opera-goers. Finally the 
season came to an end with a triumphal performance of 
‘ Aida,’ in which Madame Amerighi, M. Lappas, Madame 
Kirkby Lunn, M. Cotreuil and Signor Mugnone had their 
share. 
FRANCIS E. Barrett, 


THE PHILHARMONIC HALL, 


It is to be hoped that musicians will not be led into 
regarding the performances of the Southern Syncopated 
Orchestra as merely a rag-time concert, or as a superior kind 
of nigger-minstrel show. The performers are coloured, 
and rag-time plays a considerable part in the scheme, but 
there is much of genuine musical interest both in regard to 
material and performance. The playing of the band is 
admirable, and though some of the instrumental numbers are 
decidedly noisy, the rhythmical energy and abounding spirit 
save much of it from banality. The cream of the enter- 
tainment, we think, is on the vocal side. The solo-singing 
of Mrs. H. K. Reavis and Miss Lottie Gee is of a high order, 
and the male chorus and double quartet performances of 
religious folk-songs, such as ‘I got a robe,’ ‘Go down, 
Moses,’ and ‘ Joshua fit the Battle of Jericho’ are among the 
most fascinating things we have heard for a long time. 
Further variety is imparted by quaint dialect recitations. 
The whole performance, including the conducting of Mr. 
Will Marion Cook, is refreshingly unconventional. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


The twenty-fifth season opened with the usual eclit on 
August 16. The programme consisted of familiar items, 
with one novelty, Mr. Balfour Gardiner’s ‘The Joyful 
Home-coming,’ conducted by the composer. The new piece 
expresses the soldier's joy at the prospect of demobilisation. 
It is not a work of great importance or originality, but its 
breezy character was so much to the taste of the audience 
that they gave it an emphatic encore. On August 19, 
Moussorgsky’s four ‘Chansons Enfantines’ received their first 
performance in England. They were sung by Madame Anne 
Thursfield. Unfortunately, the singer was so overweighted 
by the orchestra that it is difficult to give a judgment on the 
works. Our impression is that they are unduly complex 
for their childish text. 


The novelty on August 20 was an Overture, ‘ Prince Hal,’ 
by David Stanley Smith, an American composer who is 
professor of theory at Yale. The work begins in arresting 
fashion, but the interest falls off owing to the disjunct 
character of the middle portion. A very enjoyable feature 
of this concert was Melsa’s brilliant playing of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. 


The Hall has been re-upholstered and decorated during 
the vacation. We hope the colour-scheme will improve on 
acquaintance. At present it strikes us as being painfully 
hard and aggressive. 


Scholarships at Trinity College of Music, tenable for one 
year, with possible renewal, have been awarded to James 
Walter Borders, pianoforte ; Elsie Minnie Brown, singing ; 
Eva Kiss, pianoforte; Olive McInnes, pianoforte and 
singing ; Cyril Archibald Marks, organ; Dorothy Isabel 
Rice, elocution and pianoforte; Vida L. W. Siocombe, 
singing ; Grace Dorothy Stevens, singing ; Muriel Winifred 
Stopes, pianoforte; and Gilbert Vere Sutton, pianoforte : 





for three months (probationary) to Edith Jessie Maud 
White, violin and singing. 
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Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 





AND CORNWALL. 
DEVON. 


DEVON 


Local choral Societies are taking a holiday after a very 
busy period of work. Plymouth Orpheus Male Choir, 
however, already announces the opening of its autumn 
season on September 24, for which date it has engaged 
Madame Rosina Buckman, Mr. Tom Burke, and Melsa. 
An Orpheus Glee Choir from Llantrissant, comprising 
twenty voices, gave a concert at Dartmouth on August 8. 
The singers’ tone-quality was very expressive, as, indeed, is 
usual with the Welsh choirs. This was also exemplified in 
the singing of the Welsh Serenaders, who visited Exeter on 
August 17. The richness of the voices and earnestness of 
expression imparted by the choir created, however, a longing 
for more intelligence in phrasing and interpretation. 

It was a matter for deep reproach that music played a 
very inconspicuous part in the Peace celebrations at 
Exeter. At Plymouth a choir of fifteen thousand voices 
sang on the historic Hoe under the direction of Mr. David 
Parkes, and in many other places throughout the two 
counties choirs of proportionate numbers were organized. 
But at Exeter, which from its great advantages of position 
and tradition should be a busy musical centre, 
there was nothing of the kind. We understand that the 
sub-committee for music, that included Dr. Wood, desired 
to assemble a choir of fifteen hundred voices for open-air 
demonstration, but this proposal was negatived by a short- 
sighted general committee, and the day passed ignominiously 
so far as music was concerned. Certainly Mr. W. E. Cotton’s 
Male-Voice Choir, or a portion of it, made a first appear- 
ance after re-organization, and we heartily welcome these 
choristers. The arrangements were, however, too informal 
to assume any historic significance. 

The Isca Glee Singers, suspended during the war, made a 
re-appearance at Exmouth and Exeter on August 13, 15, 16. 
Their singing was characterised by the same spirit and 
unanimity as in former times, and when continued association 
has produced a more perfect blend of voices the effect will 
be all that can be desired. 

In the process of a tour of Devon, Miss Carrie Tubb and 
party appeared at Torquay and Exmouth on August 12 and 13. 
The gifted soprano introduced some new songs by Alison 
Compton, A. Miller, W. Cadman (an attractive ‘Time 
and I’), and Harold Craxton. Miss Beatrice Eveline’s 
artistic playing was a distinct source of pleasure, and 
Mr. John Huntingdon and Mr. Berkeley Mason completed 
the party. 

H.M. Grenadier Guards Band also toured Devon at the 
end of July, its novelties being a Marche Elegiac, ‘ Gheluvelt’ 
reantd-sow | by the conductor, Capt. A. Williams, M.V.O., 
Mus. Doc., ‘in memory of a great guardsman’), ‘ Esquisses 
Caucassiennes,’ by Ippolitov-Ivanov, Edward German’s Suite 
and ‘The Tempter.’ The band of H.M. Irish Guards, 
conducted by Lieut. Charles H. Hassell, visited Tiverton on 
August 14 to take part in an elaborate presentation in 
pageant of the history of the town as written by the Mayor, 
Mr. A. T. Gregory. The en¢r'acte pieces were well chosen, 
and the band gave a first performance of a March, composed 
by the musical director, Mr. R. Bareham, which, onginal 
both in matter and manner, was also well adapted for 
processional purposes. 

Visiting Chudleigh Parish Church on a recent Sunday we 
were struck by the beautiful proportions of the fabric, which 
should present ideal acoustic properties. Of this, however, 
there was no opportunity to judge, for something like 
havoc was the result of the relations between choir and 
organist, the former being in the chancel and the latter at 
his instrument in the distant west gallery. With the 
congregation intervening, what sympathy could exist 
between the leaders of the music? On inquiry we were told 
that a sum of £300 was in hand for organ purposes, but that 
it had not been possible to procure permission to bring the 
organ to the east end or even to instal the console there. It 
is difficult to imagine any reason for retaining a condition 





of things which destroys all sense of worship and dissipates 
the fine effects which might be obtained from the Cathedral- 
like character of the Church and from the well-trained choir. 
A like condition of things obtains at St. Peter’s, Tiverton, 
with the same unhappy results. 

Organ recitals have been given in Black Torrington 
Church by Mrs. Carbonel on August 10, with Miss English 
as violinist; and at St. Mary’s, Barnstaple (after rebuilding 
of the organ), by Mr. Courtney J. Williams on August 13, 
when the choir sang anthems. 

Mr. Hugh Fowler, appointed in June last as organist at 
St. Peter’s, Budleigh Salterton, has already proved an 
acquisition to the musical life of the town. His first organ 
recital, on August 13, was on good classical lines, and 
consisted entirely of organ music, the only novelty being a 
‘Coro joyeuse’ by A. Sidney Marks. Oratorio pieces, sung 
by Mr. S. J. Bishop with artistic understanding, maintained 
the high standard of the recital. Organ recitals have also 
been given alternately on Sundays at Holy Trinity and 
St. Andrew's, Exmouth, by Mr. G. Bradford and Mr. F. 
Morley respectively, and a month’s series on Wednesdays 
has been given in the Wesleyan Church. At Ashreigney 
the rector, the Rev. J. L.S. D. Bennett, gave an organ 
recital on July 30, and at Lynton on the same date another 
was given by Mr. W. H. Northcott. 

A violin recital was given at Seaton on August 7 by the 
Rev. E. Newland-Smith. 


CORNWALL. 


The choir formed for Peace celebrations at Wadebridge by 
Mr. H. Devey has not yet been disbanded, and has given 
several concerts for local and other charities. 

Church choirs of St. Buryan, St. Just, and Lelant held a 
united Festival at St. Buryan on July 23, with choral 
Eucharist and Festal Evensong. Mr. F. G. Luke’s Cen- 
tenary Choir at Camborne was assisted at its concert on 
July 24 by Holman Male-Voice Quartet, and the Holman 
Male Choir on the same date gave a concert at Basset Road, 
assisted by the Treloar Orchestra. St. Ives Choral Society 
has not waited long for re-organization, and sang selections 
from ‘Faust’ on August 7, with an orchestra led by 
Mr. Dowrick. 

Mr. H. C. Tonking has carried out his usual summer 
series of organ and violin recitals at Newquay. On August 13 
he played a Romance from a Suite for violin by David 
Parkes, with the composer at the organ, and the two 
musicians at another recital played Merkel’s Sonata in D 
minor for two performers at the organ. Early in the month 
a Welsh choir, the Cambria Singers, visited the Pavilion, 
and sang with plenty of Celtic temperament. 

Wesleyans of Cury, near Helston, have decided to build a 
r~ organ in their Church as a war memorial, at a cost of 

330- 

Organ recitals have been given at Mousehole on July 27 
by Mr. A. W. Rablyn, of Newlyn, his programme including 
music by Bach, Handel, and Grieg. 


DUBLIN. 


The regrettable zmfasse in the Dublin music trade still 
continues, and a recent attempt at settlement (August 14) 
proved unsuccessful. As a result, at the date of writing 
business has now been suspended for seven weeks in the 
three principal music warehouses in the Irish capital, 
namely, Pigott’s, Cramer’s, and Crane’s. In particular, 
those who desire sheet-music, or who wish to book seats 
for the theatres, are seriously inconvenienced. Another 
attempt at settlement is shortly to be made. 

An Anglo-German, Carl Gilbert von Hardebeck, has been 
appointed to the recently-founded chair of traditional Irish 
music, founded at Cork. 

It cannot be said that a high standard of music was 
attained at the Oireachtas (somewhat similar to the 
Eisteddfod) held at Cork during the first week of August. 
The pipe-playing was not at all up to that of former years, 
and the poor show for the Uilleann pipes competition was 
not hopeful for the vitality of that beautiful instrament— 
which, it may be said in passing, Shakespeare refers to as 
‘ woollen ’ pipes ! 

The only music heard in Dublin during the drought in 
August was the scrappy stuff of the revues. Taken all 
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round, the music at the picture-houses is of a fairly good 
class, up-to-date classical items being included in most 
programmes. 

Dr. Grattan Flood’s ‘John Field: Inventor of the 
Nocturne,’ will shortly be published by the Caudle Press. 

Recent visitors to St. Patrick’s have been sorry to learn 
of the rather serious illness of the accomplished organist, 
Dr. Charles G. Marchant, who has so capably directed 
the music of the national Cathedral since 1879. 


ITALY’S VOCAL TRADITION. 
By E. HERBERT CESARI. 


In most quarters of the world, and particularly in English- 
speaking countries, the ambition of students of the vocal art 
is to complete their studies in Italy. While the reasons for 
this predilection are many, it may be cited that the most 

rfect examples of beautiful singing have been provided 
. the Italians, and indisputably the finest voices have 
come from Italy. These alone would be sufficient to 
inspire vocal students with a desire to study in the same 
school which produced these prodigies; but another, and 
perhaps more impelling reason is that the highest pinnacle 
attainable by a singer is to take part in Italian Grand 
Opera. The principal passport into the great opera houses 
throughout the world where Italian opera is performed is a 
record of operatic successes in Italy. The singer who has 
not achieved success in Italy has very little chance of being 
engaged by the impresarios of the big undertakings, although 
there are of course exceptions to this, as indeed there are to 
every other rule. 

The attraction that Italy has for vocal students from all 
parts of the world is extraordinary. It is also very dangerous, 
because the average student regards Italy as a sort of magic 
land where vocal miracles are performed for the asking, so 
that it is only necessary to get there and the rapid mounting 
of the ladder of fame will follow as a natural consequence. 
Singers have generally such supreme confidence in their 
latent powers that it seems to them that if only they can get 
to Italy then the great obstacle has been overcome and the 
rest is easy. But no art is easy, and singing is as difficult 
and complicated an art as any other. 

This exaggerated estimate of Italy is unfortunate because 
students come here with a wrong idea. Instead of coming 
prepared to settle down to the hardest work, they regard 
study as a light affair, and seem only to plan to have a good 
time, combining business with pleasure. Thus much dis- 
illusionment and the crumbling of dream castles can be 
accounted for. 

Italy has always been representative of the art of singing, 
and will always continue as such notwithstanding the 
distinctly palpable decadence which the art has undergone 
during the last fifty years. In no other country in the world 
is song felt so acutely to be the quintessence pervading the 
very existence of the entire nation, from the highest to the 
lowest rank, as it is in Italy. It is predominant and all- 

evalent. The mystic attraction and fascination enshrouding 
taly, of which most foreigners are keenly sensible—and 
which is indefinable—is also felt by the Italians themselves. 
As with many other branches of art, song had birth in Italy. 
The memory of the past is the attraction of the present. 
Song has had its part in the formation of this fascination and 
subtle magnetism. Song flourished in Italy long before 
other countries became alive to the latent potentialities of the 
human voice. The Italian voice is universally recognised as 
being the finest for beauty of tone and flexibility. Further, the 
question has often been asked concerning the reason for the 
abundance of voices in that country. A solution may be 
found in the hypothesis that the intrinsic mellifluence of the 
Italian language (to which must be added, as contributory 
factors, the efiects of climate and temperament) is directly 
conducive to the development of a superior set of throat 
muscles which are constantly receiving from early childhood 
not only physical exercise but also mental excitation, such 
development being atavistic, and the aptitude for song 
mstinctive in the race. This mental development might 
be compared with the theory advanced that racehorses and 
greyhounds have attained their present proportions indicative 
of speed and agility through the continued mental and 





against one another in the race. Where thought is action 
and action thought, the sum of well-directed continuity js 
— and development. In Italy song is a_ national 
evelopment, mental as well as physical—it is a national 
excrescence. Spain can be said to be the rival of Italy in 
point of quality in voices. It is however the quantity as 
well as the quality of voices born in Italy which jis g 
astounding. So many of the con/adini have glorious voices, 
developed naturally, singing, as do the birds, out of pure 
joy, with absolute freedom of throat. If approached by an 
inquiry as to whether they would care to study for the 
theatre, they enjoy the ‘joke,’ shrug their shoulders, and 
say that they have no desire whatsoever to become a comico, 
Many of these peasants, and especially those of Southern 
Italy, are far from lacking the requisite intelligence and 
verve to follow a serious course of vocal study, but to them 
the idea of the theatre is preposterous and not serious, 
Many of the greatest singers, past and present, come from 
the people. Italy still gives birth to many wonderful voices; 
competent masters, however, are lacking. 

It is a fallacy that all throats are alike in construction. 
Nothing is further from the truth. The difference lies not 
only in the greater or lesser elasticity of the vocal ligaments, 
but also in the major or minor mobility and responsiveness 
of the pharyngeal parts as an integral whole when co-operating 
in the formation of sounds the spontaneity of which is but the 
direct result of throat muscles brought to a pitch of obedient 
perfection. 

Very little reflection is required to satisfy ourselves that 
among more Northern nations speech tends to become 
guttural, and the number of fine voices fewer. With excep- 
tions, English, German, and Russian voices do not possess 
the attractive quality and thrill of Italian or Spanish voices, 
neither have they that same facile extension and soulfulness. 
The Irish are more akin to the Latin races in temperament, 
while approaching them also in euphony of racial speech. 
They have given birth to some superb voices, quite capable 
of holding their own abroad. 

Speaking a smooth, sweet-flowing language is a continual 
vocal gymnastic, and is undoubtedly a distinct aid to the 
correct ‘ placing’ of the singing voice. The Italian language, 
into which no guttural sounds have been introduced, is first 
for suavity, whilst it is also first for the emission of pure 
vocal sounds. Yet Italy is not now producing singers that 
could be favourably compared with those of past glories, 
although beautiful voices still abound. The de/ can‘éo is, 
however, in a deplorable state of decay. 


ITALY’S VOCAL DECADENCE. 


The scarcity of genuine masters is the prime cause of vocal 
decadence to-day, whose baneful repercussion is everywhere 
manifest. This pernicious decay element could be crushed 
by solving the question of ‘ methods ’—so-called—of singing. 
The terms ‘ method’ and ‘ school’ as applied to the teaching 
of singing should be abolished, because they are misleading. 
Half a century ago fifty masters had but one way of teaching, 
based on natural emission ; to-day fifty masters have fifty 
different ‘ methods’ or ‘ schools,’ each vaunting pet theories 
of his own, duly magnified by the masters as discoveries or 
innovations. 

In her time Italy has yielded the finest master-singers and 
singer-masters. [low does she stand to-day in this respect ? 
As a matter of sober fact she can lay no claim to super- 
abundance, whether it be in singers or masters. There is 
still a slight ascendancy over other countries by reason of the 
existence of some of the ‘ old guard,’ who are imparting their 
knowledge to the younger prospective exponents of the art 
as conceived by them and by their precursors. Masters who 
have reached the very core of their art are now rare among 
Italians. Some have emigrated, a few only remain. There 
are also some good masters abroad who are not Italians. 
It is difficult, however, to get a grip of the 4e/ canto idea as 
the old singers meant it without having first sojourned in 
this country, which is so very much more in touch with 
nature in this respect. The air would seem to exude music 


and song. The sweet musical language, the surroundings, 
tradition—all are powerful coefficients in a musical education, 
especially with regard to singing. The 4e/ canto means 
beautiful singing, and is but the development and education of 
the voice along natural lines. Rather than an art, it is an art- 





physical endeavour of generations of these animals pitted 


ful return to nature. The frequent fault of many masters who 
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have received accurate teaching is that they try to 
improve on the hard-and-fast rules handed down to them, 
and adduce for so doing the dogma of modern physiology on 
the subject, which is still unsatisfactory in its attempt to 
explain the mystery of vocal mechanism. Many sot disant 
masters profess to teach the de/ canto, about which they have 
not the remotest idea. The intelligent perusal of treatises 
is useless for the acquisition of sufficient knowledge. 
Nothing short of actual personal endeavour, into which 
meditation takes no small part, guided by suggestions and 
examples of an experienced donu-fide teacher, can give an 
insight into the de/ canto. 

In Italy to-day there are hundreds of masters who are 
devoid of all fundamental knowledge of the art of singing 
except for a few ideas picked up haphazard, interspersed 
with some stock phrases drawn from a treatise or two written 
by competent men. Such is their sole equipment for an 
enterprise abounding in intricacies. During the last decade 
there has been a mania—as unscrupulous as it is insensate— 
on the part of many pianoforte- and music-teachers generally, 
and even accompanists, to turn their hand to teaching 
singing in consideration of its lucrative possibilities. In 

ing, I may state that one of the most distinguished 
professors of music in Italy admitted having been drawn 
momentarily into this cajoling vortex only to retire 
immediately on feeling his total incompetence. The 
conscientious ones—the real artists—have returned to 
their own particular profession. The song-wolves, styling 
themselves professors, would seem to prosper for a time. 
They impose their ‘method’ on the inexperienced, trustful, 
and, may be, enthusiastic pupils. Often they are brilliant 
janists, and hypnotise their pupils by pianistic acrobatics. 
Dazzled by such technique, the tyros take for granted their 
ability to teach singing, and do not reflect that in order 
to train a voice much experience on the part of a master 
is necessary, the only way to sing being that based on 
naturalness, the understanding and absorption of which 
entails profound personal study of the idiosyncrasy of the 
vocal organ, not essentially from a physiological but rather 
from a practical point of view. Only years of unremitting, 
thoughtful study can give experience, competency, and 
consequent mastery over one of the most difficult of arts. 

My limited space. does not permit development of this 
subject as it merits. It is so vast that a volume would be 
necessary to embrace the whole question satisfactorily, and 
appease the appetite of curious students hungering for 
definite, reliable information. 

There is a potent force, a very great fount of power and 
good behind the beautiful voice of a singer. Every effort to 
redeem and restore to present and future generations the 
traditions of a glorious past would be worthy of the noble art 
of singing. 





Musical Wotes from Abroad, 


BRUSSELS. 

The summer holiday of the Monnaie was of a month’s 
duration only, and on August 1 it re-opened with ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ chosen as a tribute to the memory of Gounod, 
whose centenary it was impossible to celebrate at Brussels 
last year, as the Opera House was closed. The 
revival of this charming opera was a marked success. It 
was evident that a lot of work had been done in connection 
with the scenery both in new effects and in re-painting the 
old ones. Two artists new to the Monnaie were in the 
cast—Madame Helbronner, a delightful soprano from the 
Opéra-Comique, Paris, and Mlle. Terka Lyon, who 
was formerly an actress at the Théatre du Parc, Brussels. 
Her change to the operatic stage had been a success in Paris 
and naturally in Brussels she was warmly welcomed. The 
season at the Monnaie promises to be very interesting. 

M. Ansseau, fresh from his successes at Covent Garden, 
has returned, and goes to the Monnaie in October. 

On the occasion of the recent visit of President Poincaré 
several decorations were handed to musicians, notably 
E. Ysaye, Kufferath, director, and Strong, conductor of the 
orchestra of the Monnaie. At the recent examinations at 
the Conservatoire, Brussels, a boy of ten gained the 
‘ Ter prix’ with honours in advanced theory of music. 


The death is recorded here of F. Renard, the violinist, at 
the age of seventy-one. His latter years were devoted to 
teaching more than to public performances. He is best 
known, perhaps, as the composer of a popular ‘ Berceuse’ 
for violin. 


MILAN. 
A NEW OPERA, ‘IL PERGOLESE.’ 


The first performance of a new opera, ‘Il Pergolese,’ 
composed by Maestro Lamberto Landi, took place at the 
Carcano Theatre on June 7. The subject of this work is 
based on the legendary love-story of Pergolesi and Princess 
Maria Spinelli. According to this story, the tie of ardent 
sympathy was discovered by the young patrician’s brother, 
who constrained her to enter a convent. For Pergolesi 
nothing remained but to compose and conduct the music of 
the vestural Mass to be held in the church on Maria taking 
the veil. The unfortunate attachment caused the death of 
Maria a few months after this event. On this legend, 
which has found credence with various historians and even 
by Florimo—although it is practically certain that it has no 
sure foundation—Marsili, the librettist, has built the subject- 
matter for this opera. It lays no pretence to literary merit, 
but effectively exploits the romantic and sentimental elements 
of the story. 

The impression made by the first performance was 
favourable. The opera is not, neither is it meant to be, a 
ponderous score requiring dissection. It will work into the 
sympathies of music-lovers, especially as it calls into 
prominent relief the figures of the genius Pergolesi. Landi, 
the composer, who hails from Lucca, the birthplace of 
Puccini, had several calls before the curtain, and was given 
a whole-souled reception. 

To judge by the frequency of performances, Beethoven’s 
ninth Symphony has come again into particular favour. On 
June 7, in the Teatro Regio at Turin, it received an 
admirable performance under Toscanini, when a hundred 
professors played, and the choral forces numbered three 
hundred voices. The soloists were Di Giovanni, Toti, 
Dal Monte, Ida Bergamasco, and Paolo Ludikar. The 
Prelude and the ‘Good Friday’ music from ‘ Parsifal’ 
preceded the Symphony, which» was repeated the next 
evening. Since then the Beethoven work has been given in 
the large hall of the Verdi Conservatorium, Milan, again 
preceded by the Wagnerian items above mentioned. The 
choir of two hundred and eighty voices was divided into 
four groups—sopranos, mezzo-sopranos, tenors, and basses, 
Of these, a hundred and fifty singers were amateurs. 
The orchestra numbered a hundred and twenty players. 
The same soloists who lent their services to the Turin 
performances were also present on this occasion, and 
Toscanini was the conductor. One and all got a tremendous 
reception. On June 20 the Symphony was heard for the 
fourth time. Every performance saw the Conservatorium 
packed to overflowing. A few days later the great Maestro 
gave his last concert there. The programme consisted of 
Haydn’s Symphony in D major, the Overture to Beethoven's 
‘Leonora’ No. 3, Respigh’s ‘ Fontane di Roma’ (‘ The 
fountains of Rome ’—a great favourite), Dukas’s ‘ L' Apprenti 
Sorcier,’ the Prelude to ‘The Mastersingers’ and ‘ Life of 
the Forest,’ Wagner. 

Toscanini the indefatigable closed the season of symphonic 
concerts at the People’s Theatre on June 24 by conducting 
the same programme given a few days before at the 
Conservatorium: The Overture No. 3 of * Leonora,’ the 
Prelude to ‘ The Meistersingers,’ and smaller pieces. 

There is to be a grand open-air concert, ‘pro orfani 
infanti,’ on July 13, at the Arena, Milan. 

E. HERBERT-CESARI. 

Milan. 








The ex-service men at the Chappell Pianoforte Company's 
factory made a presentation to Mr. William Boosey on July 
18, in token of their gratitude to Mr. Boosey and the firm 
for generous treatment during their absence on service. 

The South-West Choral Society re-starts work on 
September 23, the season’s programme beirg * Elijah’ 
‘Hiawatha,’ and ‘The Redemption.’ The conductor is 





Mr. Arthur R. Saunders. 








—— 
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The Royal Phithermonic Society announces seven| M.D.D.—When Wagner said that ‘the first six bars of 


concerts, all on Thursday evenings, for its next season, 
which will begin on November 20, the last concert taking 
place on May 20. The .conductors will be Mr. Albert 
Coates (two concerts), Mr. Landon Ronald (two concerts), 
Mr. Adrian Boult, Mr. Geoffrey Toye, and Mr. Kennedy 
Scott. The programme will be on familiar lines. At least 
one British work will be in each programme, and several 
new British works will be produced. An interesting new 
departure will be the first appearance of the newly formed 
Philharmonic Choir, of which Mr. Kennedy Scott is the 
conductor. It will sing in the ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven under Mr. Coates on February 26, and under 
Mr. Kennedy Scott, in a British programme, on March 25. 
In response to many requests Delius’s Violin Concerto will 
be repeated. The names of soloists will be announced in 
due course. 


July 31 saw the third annual musical Festival to be held in 
Lydbrook Parish Church, Hereford. Inaugurated by the 
present vicar, the Rev. G. A. Ho — these Festivals 
maintain a high musical standard and do a great educational 
work in this mining village. An orchestra from Ross-on-Wye, 
conducted by Miss Beatrice Bellamy, played Beethoven’s 
* Egmont’ Overture, Schubert’s ‘ Heroic’ March No. 3, and 
* Unfinished’ Symphony, and also accompanied the choir in 
Brewer’s anthem, ‘God is our hope and strength.’ Solos 
were sung by Mr. William Batey, of Hereford Cathedral, 
and Miss Olive Bevan, of Abercarn, N. Wales. Violin solos 
were contributed by Miss F. Oliver. A notable feature of 
the Festival was the singing by the boys of Handel’s 


“Rule, Britannia” expressed the British character,’ he 
evidently saw in it the directness and simplicity with which 
our race has long been credited. But he said it so long ago, 
and so much has happened since, that possibly the estimate 
needs revision. 

CA&SAREA.—We do not know of any organ arrangement 
f the slow movement of Schumann’s second Violin Sonata, 
Op. 121. Can any reader oblige with the information ? 
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* Rejoice greatly,’ and the organist, Miss Elsie Black, is to be 
congratulated on the high pitch of excellence which these | 
village lads have reached under her training. 


The principal scholarships at the Guildhall School of | 
Music have been awarded as follows: Special Corporation | 
Scholarships to Antoinette Trydell, Margaret Fairless, Marie 
Dare, Marjorie L. Hall, Sydney Harrison, Kathleen B. 
McQuitty, Rose Kosloff, Doreen Thornton, Albert Edward 
Stambrey, Ivy M. Jermy, May Busby, and Moses Mirsky ; 
the Heilbut (Major) Scholarships to Pamela Baselow, 
Marjorie Claridge, and Rene Maxwell ; the Heilbut (Minor) 
Scholarship to Doris Godson ; the Mitchell Scholarships to 
Marion Doris Brown, Audrey Hemmerde, David Latner, 
and George E. Smith ; the Mercers’ Scholarship to Frank 
Laffitte ; the Carnegie Scholarship to Reginald Pursglove 
and Kenneth Turner ; the S. Ernest Palmer Scholarship to 
Henry Stanley Taylor. The two _last-mentioned are | 
scholarships of the Worshipful Company of Musicians. 











The first performance at Kingston, Jamaica, and the first | 
in the colony, of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Bon-bon Suite,’ was 
given on June 24 by the Kingston Glee Singers’ Society, 
under the conductorship of Mr. George D. Goode. The 
baritone soloist was Mr. W. Spooner, and Mr. L. Carvalho | 
accompanied, Other choral items were Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair 
of Sirens,’ Tomkins’s madrigal ‘ Wee no more,’ Halas 
‘ The sands of Dee,’ Newton's ‘ The trog, ” West's arrange: | 2 
ment of ‘ The lass with the delicate air,’ and Parry’s * Music, | I 
when soft voices die.” The concert was so great a success, 
and so many would-be listeners were excluded, that the pro- 
gramme was repeated on July 1. 





On July 18, 19, and 21, the Borough of Richmond, Surrey, | 
indulged in organized Peace festivities, music playing a 
prominent part. Massed singing by three thousand odinel 
children took place on Richmond Green ; a grand procession 
paraded the town on the Saturday, and further massed singing 
followed; and on the Monday an entertainment and tea 
given to old people at the Drill Hall, Old Deer Park, 
included a programme of orchestral music, solos, and ladies’ 
choral singing. The chief musical organizer was Mr. J. 
Hullah Brown, who was assisted in conducting by Mr. 
Ambrose P. Porter and Mr. Frank E. Lyne. 


The Bristol Gleemen announce that their work, which 


was suspended during the war, will shortly be renewed. 
Some fifty members have re-joined, and under the direction 
of Mr. Charles Stear, rehearsals are in progress. 
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. “Rolling down to Rio.” Arranged as a Part-song for 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimIrTep. 


LLEN, ALFRED H. —Hymn for a Memorial Service. 
14d. Words “wh 2s. per 100. 

RMSTRONG, G. A.—‘*‘ Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem.” 
Anthem. 64. 


ESLY, MAURICE.—“‘ Big Steamers.” Song. Words 
by RuDYARD KIPLING. 2s. 
|: inane T. P. M.—‘‘ Block City.” Song. 2s. 
Song. 2s. 


PRRownins, S.—‘*’Tis sweet to live.” 


ULLIVANT, 
Unaccompanied. 


GERALD. —‘“ Grant us Thy Peace.” 
(No. 1070, Novello’s Octavo 


Anthems.) 3d. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—Continued). 
ARSE, ADAM.—‘‘The Beacon.” Four-part Song. 
(No. 1334, Novello’s Part-Song Book ) 3d. 
ALE, B. J.—Two Songs from Shakespeare: No. 1, 
“O Mistress mine,” in F; No. 2, ‘‘Come away, 
Death,” in E. 2s. each. 


ARRAR, E. B.—‘“‘ Brittany.” In E flat and G. 


Song. 


1s. 6d. each. 
;ETHERSTON, REV. SIR G. R.—‘‘I love to hear 
the story. Hymn. 2d. 
—— “Sun of my soul.” Hymn. 2d. 
ERMAN, EDWARD.—‘ Theme and Six Diversions. 


For Full Orchestra. Ist Violin, 2s. ; 2nd Violin, 2s. ; 
Viola, 2s. ; Violoncello, ts. 6d. ; Bass, Is. 6d. 
> 5 ALBERT. — The Rudiments of Music and 
Elementary Harmony, with Test Papers. 4s. 
ONES, J. OWEN.—‘ The God of Dreams.” Part-song 
for S.A.T.B. English and Welsh words. Is. 
OSS, W. G.—‘“‘ A Daffodil Wedding.” Song. 
For Soprano or Tenor. 2s. 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 327) contains the 
following music in both notations:—‘‘ The Dream 
Lady.” Junior Unison Song, by GEorG E RATHBONE 
“A little Stream” and ‘‘ Dismissal.” Rounds for Three 
Voices, by R. T. Wuite. ‘‘ The Rainy Holiday.” Round 
for Three Voices, and ‘* Merrily flows the Silvery River.” 
Round for Four Voices, by ALFRED MorraT. 14d. 
CHOOL SONGS. Published in two forms. A. Voice 
Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment (8vo.) 2. Voice parts only, in Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation. a. B&B. 


In D 


No. 1261. ‘‘To-morrow.” Unison Song.” 
E. T. SWEETING. 2d. — 
ONIC SOL-FA SERIES : 
No. 2302. ‘‘ Oyes! has any found a lad.” 
THomMAS TOMKINS. 14d. 


LEONARD J.—‘* The Summertime of 
Song. In B flatand D. 2s. each. 


ALKER, 
Love.” 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


OBLE, T. T.—‘‘ The Mourners.” Arranged to 


I Chopin’s Funeral March. 15 cents (6d.). 
ARKER, HORATIO.—“‘ He faileth not.” For s.a.tT.3. 
15 cents. (6d.). 
CHUBERT, F.—‘ To the Infinite.” Song. 60 cents. 
(2s. 6d. ). 





DR. AIKIN'S BONE PROPS 
(FOR VOICE PRODUCTION). 


The Bone Prop was designed by Dr. W. A. Aikin for the 
purpose—suggested in his book ‘* The Voice : An Introduction 
to Fractical Phonology” (Longman’s, 1910), pages 78 and 81— 
of keeping the jaws open during the practice of vowel sounds. 

The length of the Prop varies from five-eighths to one inch 
to suit different mouths. It is lightly made with a groove for 
the incisor teeth at either end, and a hole for the string 
which passes round the neck to prevent the Prop from being 
swallowed or dropped on the ground. 


The effect of the Prop is fully explained in the Work above 
referred to. Its object is mainly to preserve the resonant 
property of the mouth, and to demonstrate the Resonator 
Scale. At the same time it requires much greater movement 
of lips and tongue in forming the vowels, and so improves 
articulation. 


Price 6d. each; 5s. 6d. per doz, Postage 
Sone MANUFACTURERS: 
ARNOLD & SONS, 
GILTSPUR STREET, LONDON, 
Address : 


INDON, 


E.C. 1. 
Telephone: 
City 5240 (3 lines). 
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OR SALE. -COLLARD SEMI-GRAND PIANO. 


In perfect condition. £130, or near offer. Also PEDAL 


CYRIL SCOTT 


NEW SONGS. 
Price, net. s. d. 
SEA FRET. C(D to D sharp) and E flat . a ae 
SONGS OF A STROLLING MINSTREL :— 
1. ORACLE. E flat (D to E flat) and F 
2. OLD LOVES. G(Gto E) and A 
SUNSHINE AND DUSK. Two keys 
TIME O’ DAY, Two Keys... 


CYRit. Stirs 


NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 

Price, net. s. d 

A LITTLE RUSSIAN SUITE. Complete sik 
1, RUSSIAN AIR. 2. SIBERIAN WALTZ 
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3 DANCE a Each 2 
FIRST BAGATELLE we =e _ nu 2 
CAPRICE CHINOIS sion res wm & s 

layed by MARK HAMBOU RG. 
TWO PASTORALS :— 

1. ALLEGRETTO ... — a ats nm & & 

2. CON DELICATESSA sii a wa & @ 
RONDEAU DE CONCERT ia _ «a £ © 


Played by MOISEIWITSCH. 


ELKIN 


8 & 10, BEAK STREET, 


& CO., LTD., 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
lonies. 


And of all Musicsellers in the United Kingdom and C< 


7 LY CATHEDRAL.—WANTED, T ENOR LAY 

«+ CLERK. £110. Preference, and additional £50, if qualified to 

act as Assistant-Teacher in Choir-School. Communic Apply, ‘with 
al. 










references and testimonials, at once, Preysentor, » Ely ( Cat 
FINE LIBRARY or PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
4 FOR SALE, antuting works by modern British, Fren ich, 


Russian Composers. Also a quantity of — for the Violin, Vi on 
cello, Flute, Organ, and other instruments. Call or write for catalocu 
post-free. HAkoip REEVEs, 210, i Avenue, London, W.C. 
(New Oxford Street end, next to Prince's Theatre). 
Waste. by Young Lady, Post as ORCHES- 
TRAL PIANIST Good sig sht- -reader, og a ist, and 
pianist. London district preferred. } c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 
160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 


Mr. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (Bass). 
Oratorio, Concerts, Receptions, &c. For vacant dates, 
67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 


THE MUSICAL TIMES 
SCALE OF TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
s. d. 





address 








Two Lines = es 

Three Lines én 

For every additional Li ine .. oe = 
One inch (displayed) . oe = 
Half a Column .. ° es e 

A Column 

A Page .. 


Mewoo0do OW 
ooooo+#o0o 


Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 
A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. 





- SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the mext issue should veach 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W. 1, 
not later than 








\TTACHMENT, White, Crundale Rectory, near Canterbury. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 (First Post). 
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NOVELLOS MUSIC FOR SMALIOR 
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“Prelude”... ae ! 49). 
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‘*September”’ (__,, » 9) 7/6 
‘“*December” (__,, », 12) 5/9 
.  ‘*Menuet d'Amour” eu 
Davies, ‘‘ Solemn Melody ” (strings 
and organ) ... | 1/9 
es (full orchestra) { 
Elgar, “‘ Chanson de Matin ” 
“Chanson de Nuit” 
‘* Pleading” (Song), in G aa 
‘* Serenade” (** Wandof Youth’”’) 
‘* Romance ”’ : ; 
* Canto Popolare” 
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Fletcher, ‘‘ Bagatelles” (strings only) eee ae Me os ow Poe ies 
Gounod, ‘*‘ Green Hill,” in E flat ve TE caw BE es ccs ta TO Cle, ees 
Haynes, ** Westwood Gavotte”’ aah MIN L) dde. | cee xen eee cee Se Ce  -ae |oeetee 6d. 6 
Holbrooke, “ Souvenir de Printemps "’ O! nn ce ane ce SO ee, Oe ke 0 | ee 
Holst, ‘* Greeting ” 2/- | 8d. Sd. Sd. Gd. ... ... |... 8 Gd. 8 
Ireland, “ Bagatelle " - os ows ws TO OE GR GR. ue ce ee 
Johnson, “ Elves,” “ Faerie Suite” No.1 Rie -uce te, oe De oe ew Se Ce) wee 
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Lemare, ** Andantino” esd 6 ... |@d. 6d. Gd. GI. ... ... !.. 8 @ 8 
“Chant sans Paroles ” Re G ... 8d. 6d. Gd. ... 3d. 3d. ... | 8d. 9 

» “Menuet Nuptiale”... a ee aes: TS lUhlU eC 
Mackenzie, ‘‘ Benedictus” ... cost GANT coc | cca coe ome cco Se ee BO Re. cn cen bs 
Rameau, ‘* Gavotte eee occ! O/B) ase hesii cag, A ogy 1 2 ok Se wee 6d. ¢ 
Reed, “ Serenade’’(‘‘SuiteVenitienne”) ... 8/6 ... 6d. ... B/- ... | Bd. Bd. Bd. Gd. ... oe a. 6d. ¢ 
Roéckel, “* Graceful Dance”’ ... sah TS) vce | nse ete tw Se coe TO Cm «(ee | 
Wareing, ‘‘ Summergold Gavotte”... 5/6 ... ... ... .. B/- ... | Gd. Gd. Gd. 6d. ... ... | «. 6d. ¢ 
it, **Air de Ballet’ 7” seek EL can ws Le ws @ i Oo SS. Ce Bi 6d. | 
West, ‘‘Intermezzo”’ ... cae sist ek VP ano MO vce anc, SO ee cee ts Bd. 
‘“* Marjorie Gavotte ” wiGiiasi«a. «mo A wie oe oe Se . | 8d. 
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, ‘ Maypole Dance - eof Bs] ce BO. S- .. | OO... GL OL. 5 we 
Wolstenholme, * Allegretto” . AB clas as ue Ow Oo | ee 
A are inted together Parts marked B are printed together. Parts marked C are printe togeth 
t Transposed fire Trum 
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6d. 
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8d. 
1/- 
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1/- 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


CANTATAS. 
SONG OF THANKSGIVING HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 
AND CHORUS BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 


Ww HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION on eee ae 
iaaliaige 1 Svc dpe cnet . ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 


THE MUSIC BY 


SHAPCOTT WENSLEY JULIUS HARRISON. 
THE MUSIC BY —_—_—— 
, Pri Shilling. 
J. H. MAU NDER. Tonic Sol-fa, oA; Werdseaie 5S. per 100, 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence; Paper boards, Two Shillings and 


Sixpence. Tonic y= Lg hs ag 100 ; String Parts, SE ED-TI M E AND HARVEST 


FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 











A GOLDEN HARVEST - 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS JOHN E. WEST. 
With HyYMNs TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION Price Two Shillings 
THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY Words only, 5S. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to the Hymns, 
HENRY KNIGHT Tonic Sol-fa, rs. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 
vTHOMAS ADAMS A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 
—— —— FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
-— BY 
Price One Shilling. y 
Tonic Sol-fa, ad. Words a a 6d. per 100, FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpen: 


p H E : RAI N BOW OF PEACE String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Vind Parts, MS, 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN THE GLEANER’S HARVEST 





THOMAS ADAMS. FOR FEMALE VOICES 
————— BY 
Price One Shilling. Cc. H. LLOYD. 


Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo, 





aa Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
neste Gti eae nes| THE SRELEE CANTATA 


SMALL ORCHESTRA FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
BY BY 
HUGH BLAIR. C. M. VON WEBER. 








Price One Shilling. 
Full Score, 21s. ; String Parts, 8s. ; Wind Parts, 7s. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


HARVEST CANTATA A HARVEST SONG 


FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 


Price One Shilling. 
Words only, ss. per roo. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 





BY BY 
GEORGE GARRETT. C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
__ Price One Shilling. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. _ Wordsonly, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to Words only, 5s. per 100. 
the Hymns. Orchestral Parts can be hired. String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS 





HYMNS, Etc. 
TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 


Selected from Tue Hymnary. iivmn ror Harvest sv J. BARNBY. 
Price One Penny. Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny 


LET ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN IN ONE 

















Harvest Hymn sv J. BARNBY. MAKE MELODY WITHIN YOUR 
— , Price One Penny. : HEARTS 
ords only, 28. 6d. per 100. 
id Harvest Carot sy F. A. J. HERVEY. 
SOWING AND REAPING Price Three-Halfpence. 
HARVEST Car L BY J. MAUDE CRAMENT. 
Price Three-Halfpence. Words only, 1s. per 100, O LORD OF HEAVEN, AND EARTH 
THE JOY OF HARVEST AND SEA 
Hymw~ ror Harvest sv J. H. MAUNDER, By J. BARNBY. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. On Card, Price One Penny. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100. 
A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
By J. H. MAUNDER. By WALTER B. GILBERT anv J. BARNBY. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 


Price One Penny each. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100, ad 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liwrep. 
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NOVELLOS HARVEST ANTHEMS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
LET US NOW FEAR THE LORD OUR GOD. 
By A. M. GOODHART. 
Price Threepence. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
FATHER OF MERCIES, GOD OF LOVE. |O THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE THE LORD 


By JOHN E. WEST. 
Arranged for Boys’ or Female Voices. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


THE LORD GOD PLANTED A GARDEN 


BY 
HERBERT W. WAREING. 


Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


FEAR NOT, O LAND 
COMPOSED BY 
EDWARD ELGAR. 


Price Threepence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


LORD OF THE HARVEST 
COMPOSED BY 
R. REDHEAD, 
Epirep sy ALFRED REDHEAD. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 





IF YE WALK IN MY STATUTES 


COMPOSED BY 
H. A. CHAMBERS. 
Price Three-Halfpence: Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


THUS SAITH THE LORD GOD 
GEORGE C. MARTIN. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 
I WILL CAUSE THE SHOWER 
E. W. NAYLOR. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
AND GOD SAID 
COMPOSED BY 
CUTHBERT HARRIS. 


Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
ALL THY WORKS PRAISE THEE 
THOMAS ADAMS. 

Price Threepence. 

YE SHALL GO OUT WITH JOY 
OLIVER KING. 

Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 

I WILL GREATLY REJOICE 
E. C. BAIRSTOW. 


Price Threepence. 





THE ETERNAL GOD IS THY REFUGE 


COMPOSED BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 
Price Threepence. 
O BE JOYFUL IN THE LORD 
(From the tooth Psalm.) 
COMPOSED BY 
EBENEZER PROUT. 


Price Threepence; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
SING A SONG OF PRAISE 
COMPOSED BY 
CUTHBERT HARRIS. 


Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence 





THOU, O GOD, ART PRAISED IN SION 


COMPOSED BY 
CUTHBERT HARRIS. 


Price Three-Halfpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


COMPOSED BY 
HUGH BLAIR. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
GOD THE ALL-FATHERLY 
BY 
ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 





[T IS A GOOD THING TO GIVE THANKS 


COMPOSED BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
GIVE EAR, O YE HEAVENS 
COMPOSED BY 
W. G. ALCOCK. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
THE VINEYARD OF THE LORD 


COMPOSED BY 
HERBERT W. WAREING. 

Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
O BE JOYFUL IN GOD 
(From ““SEEDTIME AND HARVEST") 
COMPOSED BY 
TOHN E. WEST. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
I WILL MAGNIFY THEE 
COMPOSED BY 


ARTHUR W. MARCHANT. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 





COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 


COMPOSED BY 
BRUCE STEANE. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfperce. 


PRAISE WAITETH FOR THEE, O GOD 


COMPOSED BY 
MYLES B. FOSTER. 


Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


O THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE THE LORD 


COMPOSED BY 
W. WOLSTENHOLME. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


THE JOY OF THE LORD IS YOUR 


STRENGTH 
COMPOSED BY 
HUGH BLAIR. 

Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
BLESS THE LORD THY GOD 
COMPOSED BY 
J. VARLEY ROBERTS 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
O BE JOYFUL IN THE LORD 
COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 








Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


PRAISE TO GOD, IMMORTAL PRAISE 


COMPOSED BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


O HOW GREAT IS THY GOODNESS 


(From “ THE RAINBOW OF PEACE’) 
COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three- Halfpence. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LrmirTep. 
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** Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the Church Service,"—Musical Standard, June 6th, 1891. 
‘‘ Good, effective, easy, and dignified." —Musical Times, April 1, 1891. 
Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of 
choirs and congregations.” ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use.” — 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


ie) MAUNDER. 


Staff i 
HARVEST ANTHEMS.  yS0@), Tori. 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest... ee oe oe 3d. ad. 
While the earth remaineth oe ee ec ee 3d. ad. 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord ae ee ee 3d. ad. 
SERVICES. 
Service in G _ es . ee ee ee 1/6 18. 
Or. separately :— 
Te Deum .. ° ee ee os 3a. ad, 
Benedicite, omnia — oe ee oe ad. ad. 
B enedictus ee ee oe os ° ad. ad. 
Jubilate .. on - 3d. ad. 
Office for the Holy Conmunien . an 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. - oo ad. ad. 
Amer ditto - on ee 1d. 1d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis oe - 3d. ad. 
service iw Cuant Form (No. 1) « Is. 8 
Jr, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie .. on a 3d. ad, 
Office for the Holy Communion o 6d. ad 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ee - 3. ad. 
Te Deum io B flat ee - ae oe ee 3d. ad. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C (partly Unison) .. 3d 1d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisin D .. - a ad ad, 
ORGAN. 
\ Jeraphique (for Recitals) a 2s. _ 
CHURCH CANT ATA 
Pe e, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) . 1/6 1s. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





MUSIC FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS 


EDWARD BUNNE TT, Mus. D. Canras. 





SERVICES AND ANTHEMS. 

Venite setting in A (Chant Form) 2d. 
Te Deum laudamus in A (for Festivals) 3d. 
Benedictus and Jubilate in E ce 3d. 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in A sn 4d. 

Ditto, Tonic Sol-fa : 14d. 
Harvest Anthem: Blessed be Thou 3d. 

Ditto, Tonic Sol-fa , wee m 14d. 
Short Anthem : Thine, O Lord , 2d. 
Anthem: Oclap your hands ... vi me 4d. 

Ditto, Tonic Sol-fa oie ‘ ‘ 2d. 
Harvest Festival Hymn: Sing to the Lord 1d. 
Festival Anthem : I was glad ... ove 3d. 

Ditto, Ditto, Tonic Sol-fa eee 2d. 

Lor NoveL_to anp Company, Limited. 
FOR A 
MEMORIAL SERVICE 
AL FRE D H. ALLEN, 
Orga Andrew's Cathedral. Inverne 
PRICI — ALF PENCE. 
“ ' per 
\ A ( PA Limite 


Just PusiisHep. 
TWO SONGS 
FROM SHAKESPEARE 
1. O MISTRESS MINE, rx D ann F. Each 2s. 


2. COME AWAY, DEATH. in DriatanvE. Each 2s. 


COMPOSED BY 


B. J. DALE 


(Op. 9). 





London: Novetto anp Compaxy, Limited. 





Just Pus.isHep. 


HARK! HARK! MY SOUL 


SACRED SONG 
THE WORDS BY 
F. W. FABER. 


THE MUSIC BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER 


IN TWO KEYS. 
Price 2s. each. 





London: Nove.tito anp Company, Limited. 








AFTER TUMULT, REST 


TENOR SOLO 


FROM 
WAR AND PEACE 


COMPOSED BY 


C. H. H. PARRY. 
Price Two Shillings. 
London: Novge._ito anp Company, Limited. 


Just PusBisHep. 


QUARTET 


STRINGS 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR 


(Op. 83). 


Score, Price 5s. ; Parts, 8s. 


London: Nova.to anp Company, Limited. 








———_ 
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,OV 'S SCHOOL SONGS 
| | 4 
NOVELLO’S CHO SONGS. 
= Y . T 4 ‘ ~ ~ T 4 y 
FOLK-SONGS OF ENGLAND. 
COLLECTED AND ARRANGED By CECIL J. SHARP. 
_ r ~ y T . 7 a \ ~ r y x 
FOLK-SONGS for Use in SCHOOLS. FOLK-SONG CAROLS. 
COLLECTED AND ARRANGED BY COLLECTED AND ARRANGED BY 
CECIL J. SHARP. CECIL J. SHARP. 
Sch. Songs 
- i enn ys. KING HEROD AND THE COCK 
75. KING HEROD AND = COCK. 
— 950. AS | WALKED THROUGH THE MEADOW. 1176. THE MOON SHINES BRIGHT. 
1. I'M SEVENTEEN COME SUNDAY 1177. THE HOLLY AND THE IVY. 
952. THE CRYSTAL SPRING. 1178. COME, ALL YOU TRUE GOOD CHRISTIANS 
953. MIDSUMMER FAIR. 1179. COME, ALL YOU WORTHY GENTLEMEN 
954. A FARMER'S SON SO SWEET. 1180. AS I SAT ON A SUNNY BANK 
955. ADMIRAL BENBOW. 1181. THE VIRGIN UNSPOTTED 
956. BINGO. Tae , 1182, SONS OF LEVI 
957. THE KEYS OF CANTERBURY 1183, WASSAIL SONG 


8. THE COASTS OF HIGH BARBARY 


SET II. (SOMERSET.) 








339. O WALY, WALY. 
g60. THE LOVER'S TASKS. BALLADS. 
961. THE SHEEP SHEARING. 
2. THE GREEN BROOM. . - . 
63. THE GREENLAND FISHERY. 1260. LORD BATEMAN 
~4 THE TREE IN THE WOOD. as. LADY MAISRY. 
5. COME, ALL YOU WORTHY CHRISTIAN MEN te Ry 
ae Rpg get oe 1265. THE OUTLANDISH KNIGHT 
6. BRENNAN ON THE MOOR. 4) — 
7. OH NO. JOHN 1266, LITTLE SIR HUGH. 
— ‘ia 1267. LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ELLINOR 
- , _ 1268. THE BLIND BEGGAR OF BETHNAL GREEN 
SET III. (VARIOUS.) 1269. THE LOW, LOW LANDS OF HOLLAND 
983. DANCE TO YOUR DADDY. 1270. THE CRUEL MOTHER 
985. THE FARMYARD 
98. AS I WAS GOING TO BANBURY 
87. THREE LITTLE TAILORS 
988. THE THREE SONS 
89. THE POOR COUPLE ’ wr - y tT 
yo. THE RED HERRING PL LLING CHANTEY >. 
91. DASHING AWAY WITH THE SMOOTHING 
IRON. 
92. ONE MAN SHALL MOW MY MEADOW. _... (HAUL ON THE BOW LINE 
‘271; | PADDY DOYLE 
SE > (VARIOUS. ., |KNOCK A MAN DOWN 
a Rn ha es 1272. | }OHNNY BOWKER 
93 _LIA} .. ‘GENERAL TAYLOR 
94. CHESAPEAKE AND SHANNON 12 TOM IS GONE TO HILO 
995. THE KEEPER tor, {POOR OLD REUBEN RANZO 
906 THE LARK IN THE MORN. 274. |THE DEAD HORSE 
997 REWELL, } C _. {WON'T YOU GO MY WAY 
998. THE SIGN OF THE BONNY BLUE-BELL. 1275. \OLD STORMEY 
999 THE WATCHET SAILOR wong, JIN FRISCO BAY 
Tox SSAIL SONG : TIDDY I-O. 
toot. ROBIN HOOD AND THE TANNER, .. {LOWLANDS LOW. 
2. HEAVE AWAY, MY JOHNNY '277- \ SHALLOW BROWN. 


= {SALLY BROWN 
~~ (BLOW, BOYS, COME BLOW TOGETHER 


SET V. (SOMERSET.) } 
oe § ae (HAUL AWAY, JOE 


1077. THE LITTLE TURTLE DOVE. 1279-19 I'M GOING TO LEAVE HER 
1078. THE SWE ET PRIMEROSES. 
1979. BEDLA 


1ro8o. THE ORIE RY BUSH. . 
tot. GEORDIE. 
1082 WILLIAM TAYLOR. : ’ ‘ — = m  e 
— Late CAPSTAN CHANTEYS 
1085. MY MAN JOHN 

1280 WHIP JAMBOREE. 


SET VI. (VARIOUS.) . {SHANADAR 
‘ion, ont Waln > Ww : 1251. | THE HOG-EYED MAN 
Epirep By R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, _.¢, {GOOD MORNING, L {Dn S ALI 
128. THE JOLLY PLOUGH BOY P82 | LOWLANDS AWAY, | 
129. THE CUCKOO AND NIGHTINGALE 1os3, {0 JOHNNY, COME TO HILO 
30. SERVANT MAN AND HUSBANDMAN. STORMALONG JOHN 
131. THE FEMALE HIGHWAYMAN rosy, /CLEAR THE TRACK 
1132. THE CARTER : THE BULLY BOAT 
1133. I WILL GIVE MY LOVE AN APPLE 1285. A-ROVING. _ 
1134. MY BOY BILLIE too, | HE-BACK, SHE-BACK 
1135. DOWN BY THE RIVERSIDE. SANTY ANNA, _ 
1136. THE FOX. jae | THE DRUNKEN SAILOR. 
1137. FARMYARD SONG - BLOW THE WIND WESTER 
1138. THE PAINFUL PLOUGH i288. RIO GRAND 


Each Set, Complete, Ninepence. Voice Parts only, Threepence (/ the /'ress) 


Price in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations: Three-Halfpence each Number 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTEp. 
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THE MONTHS 


TWELVE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
FREDERIC H. COWEN 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 


Book 1. 
January. Lullaby for the New Year. 
February. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. 
March. Boreas. 

Book 2. 
April. In Springtime. 
May. Italian Serenade. 
June. Birds. 


CONTENTS :— 


July. 
August. 
September. 


October. 
November. 
December. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


No. 2. February. String Parts (5) 
No. 5. May. String Parts (5) 
No. 6. June. String Parts (4) 
No. 9. September. String Parts (5) 
No. 12. December. String Parts (5) 


Book 3. 


Butterflies. 
Mid-day Réverie. 
Harvest Hymn. 


BooK 4. 
Autumn Evening Song. 


Civic Procession in the Olden Time. 


Christmas Morn. 


SMALL ORCHESTRA BY THE COMPOSER. 


4s. Od. Wind Parts, &c. ... ein -_ 2s. od. 
Is. 6d. Wind Parts, &c. ... one ose Is. 6d. 
Is. Od. Wind Parts, &c. ... eee om 2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. Wind Parts, &c. ... oe eee 5s. od. 
2s. 3d. Wind Parts, &c. ... ons one 4s. 6d. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 


1. VALSE BOHEMIENNE. 


3. VALSE DE LA REINE. 


4. VALSE MAURESQUE. 


COMPOSED BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


(Op. 22). 








PIANOFORTE SOLO: 
Prick, COMPLETE, TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE; SEPARATELY, Is. 6d. EACH. 


2. VALSE RUSTIQUE. 
Violin and Pianoforte __... one complete 
Violin and Pianoforte __... separately, each 


String Parts for Full or Small Orchestra 
Wind Parts for Small Orchestra... 


Ditto, for Full Orchestra... 


3s. Od. 
Is. 6d. 
6s. od. 
7s. Od. 
12s. od. 


Full Score (Full Orchestra) 


5s. od. 
Full Score (Small Orchestra), MS. 
Arrangements, as Quintets, for Pianoforte and 
Strings, each Number mi nin 2s. od. 
Separate String Parts, 6d. each. 
I5s. Od. 


Military Band Arrangement 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


EDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTED 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


Tus Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of a complete course of pianoforte technique, 
and to provide students with the means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have to be 
encountered. With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being placed in pro- 
gressive order, and having reference to some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the Studies themselves have 
been selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with these are included numerous others, 
which, though of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible 





1. FIVE-FINGER STUDIES .. ee .- Partr}31. DOUBLE NOTES .. oe oe -. Part 








2. o am oe ee oo 4 813% “ - ee os o -s «2 
—_—_——_—_—— 33+ o *” ee oe on .o ww % 
3. SCALES.. oe oe ee oe «es Part 1] 34. ~ as ‘ wa “ ‘- «= 4 
4 90 ee os A ee — be ee oe 2» 2 | 35. OCTAVES ee ee ee ee eo Partt 
5 BROKEN CHORDS .. .. .. «+ Part anil ” _- eo « « «= & 
. vs “ ity bs : * 2s 37. CHORDS ee os o* es oo Past 1 
a ” ” * o ee ” 4 
9. . ” -» » 5, 39-* STACCATO 
, 40. REPETITION.. os ae ee -. Part 1 
SS ‘+ s+ Part) y+ REPETITION anv TREMOLO... .. y 2 
_ es od ‘se a ee re a, " : - " ~~ = 2 
13. ” ” +. - * +. ++ » 4/43." PART-PLAYING oe oe oo oo Part: 
14. ARPEGGIO... nv « oie. * . eC | 
15. - oe oe os a es oo» 2145." ORNAMENTS... ee ee oe oo Partr 
16. - ee se + “a -— 6 3 | 46. a os o - oe -o « @ 
172 VELOCITY .. a rf? - .. Part 1|47-5 ACCOMPANIED MELODY... oe -. Party 
18. ” * .* * * ** ” 2|49- ” ” * * oe ” 2 
4 . : " ae ae 3| 49. EXTENSIONS anp SKIPS.. ..  «. Partr 
aI. = : i nee 50.* * - oe oe oo 66g 8 
22. ” : : +» » 6/51. RHYTHM oe oe os oe -. Part1 
23. ” ** . . . eo » 7/52.° ts ee ee os eo ao wa © 
24. FIGURES IN SEQUENCE - -. Part1)53. EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER FINGERS. 
a5.° ” ” ee ee a 2 By J. A. O'NEILL. 
| 
26. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp |54. WRIST STUDIES (Handgelenksibungen). By 
OCTAVES .. ee os ee -» Partr ARNOLD Kruac. 
27. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 55. EXERCISES FOR FACILITATING INDE- 
OCTAVES .. ee es oe oe Part 2| PENDENCE OF THE FINGERS (Ubungen fur 
scepeeiaieiianmeadibinaiadiete die Selbstandigkeit der Finger). By ARNOLD KruG. 
28. SHAKES ee ee ee ee -. Partr|56. PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN _ PLAYING 
29. ~ “e ee oe ee nu « BS POLYPHONIC MUSIC (Voribungen fiir das 
30. ” ee oe oe o « 3 polyphone Spiel). By ARNoLD KruG 


* These Books contain Studies composed by Mr. Franklin Taylor specially for this Series. 


FIFTY-SIX BOOKS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
FROM THE ABOVE: 


SELECTED PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED RY 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


Tue present collection of Studies is designed to provide teachers with a short course of Pianoforte Technique adapted to the needs of the 
average pupil, the intention being to spare the teacher the labour of choosing a euliekensly verte’ selection from the large mass of material 
existing, and at the same time to ensure that the different departments of technique shall be undertaken in the order which experience has 
proved to be the most beneficial. 

The Studies are grouped in two Sets, and are so arranged that the different Books in which they are contained may be taken in 
consecutive order, but pupils who are already further advanced than the elementary stage represented by Set I. may commence at once with 
Set II., which will be found to be complete in itself, and to illustrate all the essential elements of technique. 

Where additional studies are desired, or studies cn certain subjects which are not touched upon in this series, the larger collection, 
published under the title of ‘‘ Progressive Studies " (from which the present examples have been selected), is of course available. 





IN TWO SETS (EIGHT BOOKS), PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH BOOK. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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TWENTY SHORT AND EASY PIECES 

Bd, wW ' 4 4 4 x 

FOR THE ORGAN 
BY 
SET III. 
Price, PAPER Cover, Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, CLOTH, Four SHILLINGs. 
CONTENTS. 

MELODY . ae ‘ one — - = A. HERBERT BREWER 
2. MAESTOSO : se as A GEORGE CALKIN 
; AVE MARIA , ; Epwarp T. CHIpp 
4. INTERLUDE “an ; Percy E. FLETCHER 
5. INTERMEZZO ... ALAN Gray 
6. POSTLUDE ; ALEX. GUILMANT 
7. SURSUM CORDA ... ove i JOHN IRELAND 
8. LIEDER OHNE WORTE No. 22 F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 
9. ANDANTE .  GusTAv MERKEL 
10. DUETTINO IN G ERNEST NEWMAN 
11. CAVATINA JoacHIM Rarr 
12. MONOLOGUE No. 5 aa J. RHEINBERGER 
13} MELODY IN F ANTON RUBINSTEIN 
14. DREAMING ... us na ; sae _ ; oe — ... SCHUMANN 
15. THE POET SPEAKS ik ars ... SCHUMANN 
10. SOFT VOLUNTARY vn B. LUARD-SELBY 
17, MENUETTO BERTHOLD Tours 
18. ASPIRATION Joun E,. Wes1 
19. SKETCH IN C MINOR se , Joun E. West 
20. ANDANTE CON MOTO ius W. G. Woop 





Loxnpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTeb. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. - 
THE CHORALE PRELUDES 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 








Complete in Five Books, to which is added a Sixth Book, containing the Chorales only. 


CONTENTS. 
s 4, s. d. 
Book XV. Orgelbtichlein (Little Organ Book). 5 ©, Book XVIII. Miscellaneous Preludes (PartI.) ... 3 6 
Book XVI. The Six ‘‘Schiibler” Preludes and | Book XIX. Miscellaneous Preludes (Part II.) and 
the *‘Claviertibung ” (Part III.)... 3 6] Variations 3 6 
Book XVII. The Eighteen Preludes = + 3 6) Book XX. TheChoralesonly ... we w, £3 


** What is needed,’ wrote Schweitzer, in concluding a chapter on these magnificent organ works of the great master, ‘is a cheap edition of 


the Chorale Preludes in the riginal form, distinguishing the collections planned by Bach himself, from detached chorales that have come down to 
as.’ At length, in the excellent edition before us, we find admirably fulfilled every detail of Schweitzer's ideal. 





We have esitation in recommending this edition of the Chorale Preludes."—Aderdeen Free Press. 
I fine seri a triumph of British music publishing, and, with clear editing and informing prefaces and annotations, it should prove of 
reatest et ts of the old master."—7he Glasgow Herald. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 
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